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PREFACE 


For the last fifteen years the field of Melville criticia 
has indeed been prolific, Perhaps no other book in American 
Literature has ever created the critical furor that Moby-Dick 
has recently, Although Noby-Dick has attracted the attention 
of America's finest critics, the milis of Melville eriticisn, 
more often than not, grind with a good deal of discord, The 
lack of unity among critics dealing with Moby-Dick presents « 
challenge, I feel, both to the book itself and to eriticilem in 
general, Tue recent erities have examined and discussed Melville 
with a thoroughness and scholarship accorded few American writers, 
loby-Dick is an inexhaustible mine for oritical 
investigation, The richness of the novel ie clearly indicated 


In a sense, 


in the criticism, This thesis is an historical survey of the 
criticism of Moby-Dick from 1935 to 1950, I have made no effort 
in the text to reconcile conflicting critical opinions, I 


believe that this is the responsibility of every reader of 
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Moby-Dick, And I believe thet Moby-Dick is a book with many 
meanings for different people, 

All of my references to Moby-Dick are to the admirable and 
scholarly edition (1947) of Willard Thorp » which is based on 
the first American edition, 

I ~auld like to thank Professors Clarence Gohdes, Jay 2B. 
Hubbell, Floyd Stovall, and William Braswell for their valuable 
supervision of the writing of this thesis, I would also like 
to express my thanks to the staff of the Duke University Library 
and to the staff of the Periodical Room in the Library of the 
University of North Carolina, 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE'S 
MOBY~ DIGK 
1935-1960 


if 


Chapter I 
BARING IN BOOKS ON MOBY~DIGK 


Why, ever since Adan, 
who has got to the mean- 
ing of this great alle- 
gory--the world? Then 
we pygmies must be con- 
tent have our paper 
allegories but i11 con- 
prehended,2 | 


Herman Melville 


The present critical popularity of Herman Melville derives 
to some extent from the masterful symbolism in Moby~Dick. ‘The 
twentieth century, which is peculiarly sensitive to the aymbol 
has adopted Melville as avant-garde. His ambiguous use of the 
symbol is typical, perhaps, of the writing of our age, yet the 


2 


symbol itself is hardly modern in the history of literature, 


1 
Willard Thorp, Herman Melville: Rep an tative = ections 
- « « (New York, 1932 : ig quotation is from a letter 


to Hawthorne dated ovenDer, 1861, after the publication of 
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The Romantics employed symbols; Shakespeare and Chaucer were 
not without symbolism; and one of Melville's greatest sources, 
the Bible, often abounds in symbols, Hawthorne, Poe, and 
Emerson, among his contemporaries, handled the symbol with far 
less ambiguity than did Melville, This, perhaps, sccounts for 
the fact that their popularity preceded his, for, although 
_ Melville has always had on audience, it has been the twentieth 
eentury that ultinately afforded him the attention he deserves 
as a symbolic writer, 

fhe predilection of the modern age for the symbol in liter~ 
ary expression has led, in the ambiguous symbolism of Melville, 
to some abuse in critical interpretation, It hes also led to 
@ perplexing mass of controversial readings and opinions of 
Moby-Dick, It 4s a curious paradox that one of America's 
greatest Romantic writera should enjoy a spurt of popularity 
| during the lifetime of the younger symbolists of American 
literature whose purposes are entirely divergent from those of 
Melville, But the symbol is constent in the history of liter 
ature for precisely the seme reasons that Melville employed 
it: 4t gives double meaning to the tale, 1% provides an anubigu- 
ous depth into which the reader may pour his own interpretation, 
and finally because with certain subject matters, the symbol 
is a necessary tool, In Melville's case his particular talent 
demanded symbolism for comnunication of his theme: the ultinate 
meaning of existence, 

The many modern readings of the symbolism in Moby-Dick are 
widely divergent, but this is not strangte, since what little 
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4 
evidence we have of Melville's own opinion of his symbolism 
seems to support varied critical interpretations, After the 
publication of Moby~Dick in 1651, Melville wrote to Mrs, Haw 
thorne, in part: 


It really amazed me that you should find any satisfaction in 
that book, It is true that some men have said they were pleased 
with it, but you are the only woman, But, then, since you, with 
your spiritualizing nature, see more things than other people, 
and by the sane process, define all you see, so that they sre 
not the same things that other people see, but things, which 
while you think you but humbly discover them, you do in fact 
create them for yourself,--therefore, upon the whole, I do not 
$0 much marvel ot your expressions concerning Moby Dick, At 
any rate, your allusions for exemple to the "Spirit Spout" first 
showed to me that there was a subtle significance in that thing 
-~-but I did not, in that case, mean it, I hed some vague idea 
while writing it that the whole book was susceptible to an 
allegorical construction, and also that parts of 1t were--but 
the speciality of many of the particular subordinate allegories 
were first revealed to me after reading Mr, Hawthorne's letter 
which, without citing any particular examples, yet intimated 
the part-and-pareel allegoricalness of the whole, 2 


So Hewthorne, then, may be considered the first “new critic® 
to read meanings into Moby-Diock 
it demonstrates Helville's willingness to accept interpretations 
of which he admits he was unawere while writing the book, In 


This letter is important, for 


a sense, thie letter justifies the many modern readings of 


2 
Published, in part, in the ; 
December, 1924, and in the sales ca 


ational Book Review for 
GaLogue of 
Association, New York, 1951, sales number 3911, 
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There is little agreement among critics as to the meaning 
of Melville's symbols, ‘Those points et which the critics are 
in accord are, usually, those points at which Melville abolishes 
ali ambiguity and states his symbol with utter clarity, For 
an interpretation of the more difficult symbols, however, it 
has long been clear that no single reading of Moby-Dick will 
ever be completely satisfying, It has been seid thet thie 
profuse critical disagreement is indientive of Melville's 
genius, and some critics have, for this reason, taken Melville's 
symboliem as a point of departure for declaring Moby-Dick the 
apotheosis of Melville's life's work--an epic! Despite the 
disagreement, few critics have declered Melville's work defective 
on the ground of a lack of clarity in his symbols, 

Whatever may be the reader's personal reading of Melville's 


symbolism, some interpretation is necessary for a fundanental 
understanding of Hoby-Dick. ‘The recent critics have had more 

to gay about symbolism in Moby-Dick than have any other of 
Melville's readers, Indeed, the flood of literary critician of 
Moby-Dick grows year by year, All these differing interpretations 
are Valuable in understanding a work that may be comprehended 


on many levels, and in many ways, _ 

Of the general interpretations of Moby-Dick's symbolism, 
one of the most brilliant and generally accepted is that of 
F, 0, Matthiessen, The aymbol, to Matthiessen, was too much 
exploited by Melville in his later books, Pierre and The 
Confidence Man, In Moby-Dick Melville employed the symbol as 
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a bridge between realistic reporting and allegory.® In 
Watthiessen's opinion only Billy Budd and Benito Cereno among 
Melville's works also achieve this perfect symbolic blend, It 
is only in these works that the symbol expressed Melville's 
tragic dilemma of soul, 

Host of Melvilie's symbols are an attempt, Matthiessen 
states, to grasp what Uelville himself ealled "the ungraspable 
phantom of life.** ‘the isnd is a symbol for an ordered, 
restrained Life; the gea is the unrestrained, evil power of 
nature, But 1% is also the place where man may best come to 
grips with the universe in which he Lives, ® 

For an example Matthiessen cites the chapter "The Try- 
Works" in which he feels that Melville was attempting to espture 
the "phantom" of the American era in which he lived. The 
fire of the try-works (which to Matthiessen symbolizes Ahab's 
whole era of development) so disconcerts Ishmael, who is 
stationed at the bont's tiller, that he states “whatever swift 
rushing thing I stood on was not so much bound to any haven 
shead as rushing from all havens astern, u6 Tshenel's statement, 
Matthiessen believes, is a prophecy of American disaster. 


*, 6, Matthiessen, Ane 
in the Age of Emerson an 


“woby-Dick, p. 5. 


5 
Matthiessen, pp. 287-288, 


“Koby-Dick, p. 5. 
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Matthiessen interprets the whale symbol as a union of 
opposites,” Just as white is the religious color, so is there 
terror at the base of religion and nature, Just as nature is 
thrilling with beauty, so does it also contain creatures like 
iloby Dick, Evil and white, then, may be equated just as good 
and white may be equated, The whale becomes « powerful symbol 
 ‘Deeause it points out a paradox true to life, The whale becomes 
a symbol of evil for all the erew, save Ishmeel, It is an 
objectification of all their dissatisfaction with life,® 

Matthiessen directs a great desl of attention to Ahab as 
a symbol of the grentness of the American nation, Ahab has 
humanity (symbolized by his relationships with Pip, Starbuek, 
and his wife), but he also has a ruthless will-to-pover 
(aymbolized by Fedallah end his companions), Ahab becomes a 
eymbol for the isolation that results from the will to power, 
He is de-hunanizea,” His tortured soul is thus a cleavage 
between intellect end humanity, He throws awey his quadrant 
in a frenzy to leave normal humanity behind him, (Matthiessen 
comments that he believes Ahab's sense of the evil of God is 
a Symbolic act for Melville, who once entertained the some 
belief). ; 

Ahab's greatest test comes when the evil of his intellectual 
strength unites him with the evil wreaked upon Pip in his 


7 
Matthi essen, PD. 28'7— 288, 


e., | 
ibid. , De 440, ibid., De 448, 
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8 
intellectual weakness, But Ahab overcomes this bond with his 
transcendent intellect. Indeed, he must if he is to remain a 
constant symbol, 

In conclusion, Matthiessen joins the ranks of those critics 
who feel that Melville's genius was, in part, subconscious, 
"Responsive to the shaping forces of his age as only men of 
passionate imagination are, even Melville can hardly have been 
fully aware of how symboliceal en American hero he had fashioned 
in shad.**° ashab is typical of the Presbyterian revolt: he 
denies Transcendentealisn and Original Sin and can ascent no 
orthodoxy, Matthiessen concludes thet “Melville created in 
Ahab's tragedy a fearful symbol of the self-enclosed Aindividual- 
iem that, carried to its furthest extrene, brings disaster both 
upon itself and upon the group of which it is a part, all 

William Sedgwick also deals primarily with the large 
symbols in Moby-Dick, and his impressions of those symbols have 
had a lasting effect on Melville criticism, He sets up three 
central symbols needed for sn understanding of Moby-Dick: Ahab, 
the whale, and the sea in contrast to the lend, “Ahab is more 
than 2 wheling captain; he is man, He is man sentient, specu- 
lative, purposive, religious, standing hie full stature against 
the immense mystery of creation, 012 Tt i apparent from this 


“rpaa., pv. 458, “Eota., p. 460. 
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9 
that Sedgwick takes the Promethean view of Ahab and, in this 
light, Moby Dick becomes the immense nystery of existence which 
Ahab, a8 2 Promethean symbol, is opposed to, 

Moby Dick stands for the mystery of creation which confronts 
and challenges the mind of man at the seme time that 1t lies 
sigaificatt of the massive inertia in things, and of the 
Guaste ao-Retsape uo-athercise does outrage 46 Lente purpness? 

Sedgwick's third symbol is the sea which, he feels, 
symbolizes the element of truth in the world as we know it. 
Ahab and Ishmael both set to sea, by this token, for truth, 
albeit their notives are Givergent, The sea *leads away from 
all definitions, all traditional sanctities, all securities, 4 
The sen, as a symbol of truth, 1s close to death--the great 
truth, the great untried, ‘This, Sedgwick believes, is 
Melville's finest symbol, In contrast to it, land is a symbol 
of normality which does not seek the height of consciousness 
and therefore never touches the d@eptha, +5 

Ahab's white scar, which runs down his dark face and neck 
and then disappears in his clothing, ie one manifestation of 
a deep, pervading symbolism in Moby-Dick. To Sedgwick it is 
fan elieranifying, dark-light antithesis in the symbolism of 
Moby-piex, °° Antithesis abounds in Moby-Dick: for example, 


the lend-sea antithesis, 


1s 14 
ibid., De 98, ibaa. 
16_. 16 
Zbid., p. 100,00 Zbid., p. 198, 
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The Light principle is akin to fire in all its manifes-~ 
tations, Whiteness is man conseious of God, The dark principle 
is man's "instinctive subterranean being, It lies in that far 
region where consclousness does not trouble to define itself, 
where it is closer to blood than brain, #? 

Sedgwick's reading of Moby-D 
view: Ahab is seeking the good in a world which is antithetical, 
Sedgwick follows his interpretation of the symbols through the 
entire action of the book, yet he atuite. that there is no one 
formula for interpreting all of Melville's symbolism: 


ak is, then, the Promethean 


On the level of story the White Whale is « whale, Ahab is a 
defined character, the sea is most certainly the sea. Wonder~ 
ful as these creations are on the level of atory, they are 
still more wonderful as symbole, They ecsan be seen to line up 
and define themselves in a profound generalization about life, 
That is, they fall into an allegorical pattern, yet no state~ 
ment as to their meaning can convey how vital, how meaningful 
these symbols are. Separately and in relation to each other 
they will not be held to any final definition or any fixed 
subject-object relationship, Ahab, the Whale, the sea, the 
light and the dark, they are all interrelated, Yet within 
their cong | mamma they enjoy unlimited freedom of 
association, 18 


Another critic, William Braswell, agrees, in essence, with 
Sedgwick's interpretation, Braswell states that 1% was common 
for Melville to use the exploring of seas to symbolize the 
exploration of the mind for undiscovered truth, As an exemple 
he cites the following passage in which he believes the land 
represents empirical truth which must be shut out of the mind 


. | 18 | 
1" ipid., Pp. 129. ibid., pp. 154-1355, 
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i 
in order to indulge in “the introspective abstract reasoning, 
necessarily general, which discloses reality, a9 

Glimpses do ye seen to see of that mortally intolerable truth; 
that all deep earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort of. 
the soul to keep the open independence of her sea; while the 
wildest winds of heaven and earth conspire to cast her on the 
treacherous, slavish shore? 

But as in landlessness alone resides the highest truth, 
shoreless, indefinite as God-<-s0, better is it to perish in 
that howling infinite, than to be ingloriously dashed upon 
the lee, even if that were safety! For worn-like, then, 
who would craven crawl to land! 

Yvor Winters also agrees on the lend-sea symbolism in 
Moby-Dick. “The symboliem of Moby-Dick is based on the anti- 
thesis of the sea ana the lend: the land represents the known, 
the mastered in human experience; the sea, the half-known, the 
obscure region of instinct, uncritics1 feeling, danger, and 
terror, a2h 

Another aspect of Melville's symbolism has been examined 
by Nathalie Yright, who deals primarily with Melville's biblical 
sources, <A full understanding of Melville's biblical allusions 
heightens our understanding of the symbol itself, Mise Yright 


argues, 


19 | 
William Braswell, Melville's Religious Thought (Durham 
N. ¢., 1943), p. 2. / 


20 
Moby-Dick, p. 100, 


au 
Yvor Winters, Defense of Reason (Denver, 1948), p. 200. 
This collected edition contains Maule's Curse from which this 
quotation is taken, 
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It 16 Miss Wright's thesis that Melville was saturated with 
the Bible in his thinking and in his writing. Melville's 
allusions «nd symboliem drawn from the Bible were not studied, 
Miss Wright thinks, but rather assimilated, She believes that 
his allusions to the Bible were involuntary, ‘They came from 
him spontaneously, as idioms in his vocabulary, as patterns of 
his thought, 22 fo substantiate this she cites several examples 
from Melville's journal and from his letters, 

Prom the difference between Christian doctrine and Christian 
behavior Melville drew sharp comparisons in Moby-Dick, Father 
Mapple's sermon ia, perhaps, the best example of this in the 
book, But in this scene the symbolism is on the surface, Miss 
Wright has been more curious about the underlying biblical 
symbolism in HMoby-Diok, and it is with this that her book 
primarily decals, 

Melville's use of color symbolism is altustve to the Bible, 
Mies Wright cleims, She mentions severel white biblical objects 
which touch on the subject of imsortelity and ere representative 
of the Deity: Ezekiel's valley of dry bones, the lever Naanan, 
the apparel of the twenty-four elders, the fleece of the Lamb, 
end the pale horse of Death, Mise Wright builds up a case 


22 
Nathalie Wright, Melville's Use of the Bible (Durhan, 
HN. C., 1949), vn. &. 


23 
2bid., p. Sl, 
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13 
on these grounds for interpreting Moby Dick as a symbol of the 
Deity, rather than a symbol of evil, 

She notes that the color green is used in contrast to white 
' and that 1% seems to symbolize the humanities: 0h grassy 
Glades! oh, ever vernal endless landsespes on the soul; in ye, 
~~though long parched by the dead drought of the earthly life, 
-~in ye, men yet may roll, like young horses in new morning 
clover; and for some few fleeting momenta, feel the cool dew of 
iife immortal on then, #24 the Garden of Eden, which is always 
deseribed as voluptuously verdant, may be Helville's allusion 
in this color symbolism, When Ahab dreams of home while in a 
rare nostelgic mood, he sees an outworn seythe lying in a 
field--rusting ‘amid greenness, 025 

Wiss Wright comments that the Zoroastrian fires are drawn 
with biblical touches reminiscent of the fiery pit, the burning 
bush, the fiery furnace, the pentecostal tongues, and ‘the pillar 
of fire--all from the Bible, The corpusants heve the biblical 
quality of fire: they burn without destroying, Even the whale 
undergoes fire; after being cut in pleces he is *condemned to 
the pots, and like Shadrach, Meshach and Abeitinego, his sperma~ 
ceti, o11, and bone pass unscathed through the fire. 026 


24 
Moby-Diek, pp. 458-459, 


25 | 26 
Thid., p. 603, Ibid., pp. 399-400, 
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But ali Melville's borrowings from the Bible do not lead him 
to dogmatic statements on the truth of the nature of existence, 
Miss Wright finds thet Melville's velue as a symbolist employing 
the Bible is as an author who approximates the truth, 
So all Melville's art and all the vast soene it reared are 
not ends in themselves but means to an end, All his borrowings 
ané all his conjurings sre but approximations, They are 
circumferences of the center, cerements around the mummy, 
antechambers to the throne room, husks about the kernel, Not 
truth itself is his culminating vision, but "cunning glinpses," 
‘occasional flashings~forth,* "short quick probings st the 
very axis of reality"; symbolic and fragmentary manifestations 
of the one absolute, which is in the last anslysis inviolable, 27 
Another type of eriticiem looks for specific symbolism in 
certain scenes and chapters in Moby-Dick. Howard P. ee 
, € 
for example, has offered an interesting interpretation of thte 
chapter ealled “The Doubloon."” In this chapter Ahab nails a 
gold piece to the mast and offers it as a reward to the first 
man who spots Moby Dick, Each man passes by the doubloon and 
sees 2 different image in it, Vincent believes that, in this 
respect, the gold-piece is ekin to the imezes issuing from the 
witches' cauldron in Macheth: both are interpreted by the hero 
as portents of what he wishes to happen, The doubloon becones 
a mirror of every man's soul, (Ishmael, significantly, does not 


look at the coin as he consciously avoids apiritual perticipation 


27 ‘ 
Wright, p. 188. 
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in ahab's pursuit of the whale), ~® 

The coin, which pictures three mountains out of which 
ascend a tower, a flame, and a crowing cook, has a different 
meaning for each crew member, Starbuck, the Christian hero, 
does not see the mountains (heroic conquest) but only the dark 
Valleys and the heavenly pesks which seem to him like the 
Trinity, Stubb reads the history of man in the coin, but in 
humorous, commonsense terms «nd with a Very limited vision of 


the metaphysical depths of 1ite,™” 


Flask, of course, sees the 
coin as mere money, Fedalish bows before it, either because 

of the flame on it whieh he, a8 a Zoronstrian, worships, or 
because of its evil purpose as employed by Ahab, Pip, although 
mad, sees the coin with a sooth-sayer's discernment, He visions 
the coin, the crew, and the boat together at the bottom of the 
sea.” ‘In conclusion Vincent adds! “The doubloon itself is an 
ambiguous symbol which stands for the most ambiguous of all 
Symbols, Moby Dick himself, for he who wins the doubloon has won 
first sight of the White Wiele, Fittingly, the esmbiguous coin is 
the ironic prize of none other than Ahab himeeir, "9 


- welll 
Howard P. Vincent, The ‘trying-Out of Moby-Dick (Boston, 
1949), p. 339, | | shee 


Ibid. , p. 340, | ibid. 
ibid., po. S41. 
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W. H, Auden has examined the symbolism in bioby~Dick in terms 
of Romanticism and the Romantic'’s use of the symbol. Auden 
divides the symbols of the novel into three classes: symbols of 
the sea and desert, the stone and the shell, and the character 
of Ishmael, which is in itself a Romantic symbol,°2 

Auden shows that, for the Romantic, the sea was essentially 
the heart of life (as contrasted to the land which the Romantics 
symbolized by the desert). “fo the Romantic . . . childhood is 
over, its island is astern, and there is no other, The only 
possible place of peace now lies under the waters, 15S the 
Romantic's inability to merce hia identity with the masses is 
shown in Ishmael's soliloquy in Moby-Dick's first chapter: "It 
is a damp drizzly November in my souls--I find aval? involuntar 
ily peusing before coffin warehouses, and bringing up the rear of 
every funersl I meet... it requires a strong moral principle 
to prevent me from deliberately stepping into the street, and 
methodically knocking people's hats off,*°* uden points out 
that this emotion is, in Melville, in conflict with the spirit 
of Democracy. ‘%uch characters as the Carpenter in Moby-Dick 
reveal, Auden clains, Melville's fears of the worst aspects of 
Democracy, For the Carpenter symbolizes the mediocrity that a 


Auden, Fl 4 Romantic Iconography 
(New York, 1950), Soe aah 2 ae 


3S 34 
Zbid., p. 25. Moby-Dick, p. 5. 
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Democracy can develop: he is a mere cog in the machinery of life, 
He has no existence outside of his work, 

Thus, it is the sea which becones for the Romantic the 
symbol of all that is wanting on land, These contrasting symbols 
lead us to another set of contrasting symbols, the stone and the 
shell, Auden borrows these symbols from Wordsworth's Prelude, 
but they are, he maintains, applicable to Moby-Dick. ‘The stone 
ie a symbol of the meaning of life offered by land, and the 
shell is a similar symbol for the sea, Melville clearly prefer 
red the heroic and often destructive lessons of the sea (or, as 
Auden calls it, the symbol of the shell). For example, when 
the savage, Tashtego, falls into the cistern of the sperm-whale 
and is nearly drowned, Melville sets wp an ironic contrast with 
the dangers of land life by having Ishmael remark: “How many, 
think ye, have likewise fallen into Plato's none, head, and 
aweetly perished there? #°5 

Auden believes that the value of the symbolism in Moby~Dick 
is that "14% takes a particular way of life, that of whale-fishing, 
which men actually lead to earn their livelihood and of which 
Melville had first-hand experience and makes 1% a gase of any 
man's life in general, a6 As an example of this type of symbolian 
Auden examines, in detail, the nine ships that the Pequod 


encounters on its voyage, These ships are, Auden tells us, 


35 36 
Moby-Dick, p. 324, Auden, p. 62, 
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18 
‘types of the relation of human individuals and societies in the 
tragic mystery of existence, "°? 


The Goney The aged who may have 
experienced the mystery but 
cannot tell others, (The 
gaptain's trumpet symbolic- 
ally falls into the sea). 


The Town-Ho Those who have knowledge 
hel, ih of the mystery but keep 1t 
secret, (No one tells 
Ahab the story of Radney 
and Steelkilt). 


The Jeroboan 7 3 Those who make a super- 
: etitious idolatry of the 
nystery or whom the mystery 
has driven crazy. 


Those who out of sloth and 
avarice respectively will 

never become aware of the 

mystery. 


Those who are aware of the 
mystery but face it with 
rational common sense and 


stoicisn, 
The Bachelor The frivolous and fortunate 
‘who deny the existence of 
| the nystery, | 
The Rechel Those who have without their 


understanding ox» choice 
become involved in the 
mystery as the innocents 
massacred by Herod were 
involved in the birth of 
Christ, 


The Delight Those whose encounter with 
. the nystery hes turned their 
Joy into sorrow, 58 


37 | 38 
ibid., Pe 63, Auden, pp. 63-64, 
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Thus, the centrel symbol of the sea is a fluctuating one, The 
white whale, by the seme terms, is also a fluctuating symbol, 
Moby Dick holds « different meaning for each charsecter, just 
as each boat interprets the aymbol of the shell differently. °° 
The wind in Moby-Dick, like other of the natural elements, 
becomes «a symbol of the shell, ov rather the voice of the sea 
shell, The wind in the typhoon scene clearly offers a meaning 
to the life of tuo characters, Starbuck end Ahab, © 

4 ng of Moby~Dick, by M. 0. Percival, = is a rewarding 
impressionistic interpretation of the symbols, Percival is 
modest and cautious in his assertions and constantly allows for 


a difference of opinion, To him, Ahab is seeking an answer to 
existence with a preconceived notion of what that anewer will 
be, Ahab geeks actual knowledge to support his conviction 

that the ereator ie a being who is ambivalent between good and 
evil, 42 The whole action of the book 4s Ahab's steeling himself 
for this inhuman quest, {To Percival, this oceurs during the 
typhoon scene which he regards as Ahab's intelleotual maturation 
of thought in his pursuit of lioby pick. shab's Zoroastrian 


dbid., p. 65, 
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M, O, Perelval, A Reading of Mohy-Dick (Chicago, 1950). 


42 43 
ibid., De 50, bid. , De 89, 
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worship of fire as the primal crestor is here consummated, The 
ensuing action is merely a dramatization of Ahab's intellectual 
decision, 

The symbolism in the typhoon scene is, according to Percival, 
Melville's finest achievement, ‘The flery corpusants, which the 
Sailors look on as “God's burning finger,"** are, to Ahab, the 
primal crentor, He realizes at this point his religious position: 
I know thee, thou clear spirit, end I now know that thy right 
worship is defianee, To neither love nor reverence wilt thou 
Eiuleds’ fo'sterless £00 now foonte thes, dow thy sneeah 
Less, placeless power; but to the last gasp of my earthquake 45 
life will dispute its unconditional, unintegral mastery in me, 

: Ahab is then seen in three syubolie flashes of light cast 
from the corpusants, In the first flash the herpooneers (whom 
Percival reads as symbols of Ahab's emotions) are highlighted; 
then the Zoroastrian Parsee, in contrast to Ahab's angry 
passions, is | highlighted (Percival sees the Parsee as. symbolic 
of Ahab's mind and intellectual state); finally Aheb himself 
is lighted by the corpusants, completing the trinity of the 
flames as a figure embracing the dichotomy of angry passions 
and cold intellect, *© | | 

Perclival's. book is not without sn elsborate account of the 
symbolism involved in Ahab's relationship with other menbers 
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Meby-Disk, p. 470. Ibid., p. 471, 
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21 
of his crew, Ahab's demoniac will easily subdues the harpooneers 
and works them into a frenzy that symbolizes, to Percival, Ahab's 
angry passions, The mates, representing varying degrees of 
intellect, decline the task and quail at, rather than succumb 
to, shab's will,*? Percival feels that Starbuck has been 
misinterpreted by those critics who feel that he symbolizes 
the humanities, If such a symbol exists in Moby-Dick, Percival 
suggests that Pip in his madness would be it.“© ‘the Parsee is 
a self-created Mephistopheles--orlental, silent, passionless, 
and fatalistic, ‘The Parsee and the four shadowy figures that 
accompany him are inner symbols of Ahab‘'s mind, They are not 
enblens of the passions of Ahab, as are the harpooneers, but 
rather they are o diseased projection, symbolical of the primal 
emotion in Ahab's mind, 
When the tenor of Ahab's life quickens into drama, the Parsee 
is almost certain to be there, 4 silent participant, When 
death is near, the Parsee goes first, as Ahab's pilot, Thus 
the seducing reason, the Spectre, the Mephistopheles, who 
piloted Ahab into his F in and determined its direction, 
pilots him out of it, 
Ishmael is associated closely with the aims of Ahab in Percival's 
reading, oth men seek en ultimate truth about nature that 
comes to terms with nature's evil as well as good, Ishmael 
escapes because he is far more passive than Ahab in his pursuit 
of this truth, © | 
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Zbid., De 110, Zbid., De 41, 
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Percival believes Moby Dick to be a symbol of the presence 
of evil in the worlda,52 He cites as evidence this passages 
| All that most maddens and torments; all that stirs up the lees 
of things; all truth with malice in it; all that cracks the 
sinews and cakes the brain; all the subtle demonisms of life 
and thought; all evil, to crazy Ahab, were visible personified, 
and made practically assallable in Moby Dick, He piled upon 
the whale's white hump the sum of all the general rage and 
hate felt by his whole race from Adam down; and then, as if 
his chest had been a mortar, he burst his hot heart's shell 
upon it, 52 
Thus Moby Dick is to Ahab the ancient symbolic scapegoat, Upon 

7 avé 

the head of Moby Dick 46 placed symbolically the sins of the 
world, Percival thinks thet 1t ia Ahab's concept that HMoby 
Dick is a seapegoat without the innocence and sanetification 
that, by custom, attended the ancient ritual of the scapegoat's 
slaughter, 55 | 

On yet another level, Moby Dick is a symbol of inherent 
good and evil, the paradoxical and ultimete union in Ahab's 
vision of 11f¢.5* Percival links Welville's symbolism to its 
modern critical appreciation with Judgment of rare acumen: 
Here now, in a superlative degree, is an image of the kind 
beloved by contemporary poets, one expressing « whole complex 
of thought and emotion and fusing, in this instance, a 
variety of opposites, such as beauty and desolation, holiness 


and demonism, whet is Ri good report and what of bad~-more 
simply, good and evil, 55 


51 52 

ibid., p. 19, Moby~Dick ick, p. 175, 
§3 54 

Pereival, Pe. 19, ibid. , p.. 2. 


55 
Zbid., pp. 21-22, 
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25 
He adds that for some readers Moby Dick is a symbol of the 
deceptive world of the senses, uniting moral contraries in the 
world of ultimate reality, There is «a dual symbolism in that 
Ahab sinks with the whale and the sky hawk is dragged down by 
the Pequod, ‘Thus, Melville leaves the problem of life unresolved, 
and his symbols are united, even in death, 58 

W, 3 Gieim and Richard Chase may also be considered 
impressionistic critics, They differ from M, 0, Percival in 
the degree of dogma ti em with which they make their assertions, 
W. 3. Gleim is a critic who reads symbolism into almost every 
sentence of HMoby-Dick. He believes that the book has a 
sustained system of symbolism through which ite full meaning 
may be comprehended, He sllows for two types of symbols: those 
that the author declares as symbols, or “material” symbole, and 
*hidden* symbols which the author intended to be discovered by 
the reader, 5? 

It is with these hidden symbols that Gleim concerns himself, 
Gleim's vast cataloguing of symbols with their adjacent apecific 
meanings seems, at times, absurd, Yet, on occasion Gleim 
produces an original and Valuable insight into Melville's 
symbolism that makes the reader regret that his volume is so ) 
diffuse and dogmatic in its treatment of the subject. Gleim's 


56 
Zbid., p. 119, 
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4." % Gleiny Zhe Meaning of Moby-Digk (New York, 1958), 
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24 
grest error is that he sees Melville as an esoteric synbolist: 
*psithough Melville hinted frequently, that the reader should 
read between the Lines, he guarded against any possible trans~ 
parency in his design. ... All of the... evasion, how 
ever, is merely o stroke of finesse, intended to divert the 
reader from the trail.*®8 xt 1s inconceivable to believe 
today thet Melville wanted anything but to be understood and 
to communiente to his readers, (leim has confused Melville 
with the leter French synbolists of modern times, 

Gleim does a good job of pointing out the objects that 
Melville obviously intended to be taken as symbols: the 
trumpet dropped into the sea by the captain of the Albatross 
the shoals of fish that ewim away from the Ped wa;>? the giant 
squid ("ew whele-ships ever beheld, and returned to their 
porte to tell of 1t*) 780 Ahab's pipe thrown overboard; and 
the white color of the whale, Moby Dick.” 

Gleim is one of the few critics who believe Moby-Dia 
be reed as a sustained allegory. He suggests that the reader 
substitute the word *fate" for “Moby Dick"® to discover for 
himself the allegorical interpretations.©2 He supports this 
sonviction with severe] quotations lifted out of context, 


58 69 
Abid. pp. 14-15, nie Moby-Digk, p. 225. 
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Zbid., p. 263.  @Leim, pp, 21-23, 
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Sbid., pe 40. 
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Gleim's more specific cataloguing of *hidden® symbols in 
Moby-Dick is exhausting and naive, Gleim has, however, revealed 
the possibilities in a personal reading of Moby-Dick. Undoubt- 
edly his findings are extremely rewarding and neaningful to 
him, But any ecloge and rational examination of the plot shows 
that the allegory is, in the main, far more accidental and 
incomplete than Gleim believes. Gleim is something of an Ahab 
among critics, trying to harpoon the meaning of Moby-Dick once 
end for all time. In a different (and more intelligent) sense 
the sane may be said of Richard Chase, But it has becone 
increasingly evident, I believe, thet this tyne of oritician 
will never be successful with Moby-Dick. 

Richard Chase reads all of Melvilie's novels in terms of 
symbole, He discards the commonly held opinion that Mardi 
was the literary precursor of Moby-Dick, He dismisses Mardi 
as “facetious fancy" and points to Type¢e as employing the 
fundsmentals of Melville's mature synbolic art, o> 

Chase is extremely lucid in labeling Melville's symbols 
in Hoby-Dick. Vor example, he declares that Moby Dick is God 
incarnate in the whale,&4 He then proceeds to establish his 
ease, Moby Dick represents the inserutable seerecy and profound 
Wisdom of God, But Moby Dick is also a mechine, for Melville's 
conception of God is of an all-powerful machine that runs out 


63 
Richard Chase, Herman Melville: Critical Study (New 
York, 1949), p. 42. 4 : 


64 
Zbid., p. 49. 
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of human control, Chase points out that Ahab must, in order 
to attempt to conquer Moby Dick, turn into a human machine 
bent on one purpose, 

‘fhe whiteness of the whale seems to support Chase's theory, 
He points out thet Zeus made himself incarnate in a snowy-white 
bull, and that the Ancient Mariner's albatross and other 
secrificial animals have been held in awe for their whiteness, 
Chase's analysis of the aesthetic use of white in Moby~Di o% 
is intriguing: 

As we watch the whale swimming over the surface of the Pacific, 
we feel aesthetic intuitions of the beauty of God, In the calm 
of aesthetic contemplation, the terrifying whiteness of the 
whale is broken into the rainbow of its component colors and 
we see the inward reslity revealed objectively by the seathetic 
intuition, But when the terror of the whale rushes upon us, 
the revelations of conscious art will again be obscured, the 
rainbow which art has shown us will be swallowed up in the 


massive whiteness, art will collapse into nature, and God will 
bey into the mechanicrl brute to renew His war against 


Ho less interesting te Chase's reading of Ahab, whom he 
sees as a aynbol operating on three different levels: (1) as 
a typicel American, (2) as Prometheus, and (3) as © wist, 8 
Above all, Ahab is “the American culture] image: the captain 
of industry and of his soul; the exlolter of nature who severs 
his own attachnent to nature and exploits himself out of 
existence; the food progressive American, a8? Chase interprets 
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Sbid., p. SO. Tbid., pp. 42-44, 
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Zbid., p. 45. 
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27 
Melville's works as testanents to the so-called "new liberaliam* 
and Ahab, in this light, is an American headed for an industrial 
end not a spiritual collapse, Ahakb's symbolic antithesis is 
the sailor, Bulkington, Chase finds in Bulkington a democratic 
hero, the other side of the coin to Ahab, Both Bulkington and 
Ahab seek the independence of the sea, but for different pur 
poses, Bulkington is the true Promethean hero and therefore 
Melville can only introduce him and then drop hin from the 
harrative, for he alone could successfully combat Ahab, For 
this reason, Chase points out, Melville buries him early in 
the book in a chapter called “The Lee Shore*: 
But ac in landlessness alone resides the rightest truth, shore- 
Less, indefinite as (od--so, better is it to perish in that 
howling infinite, than be ingloriously dashed upon the lee, 
even if that were safety! For wormlike, then, oh! who would 
oraven crawl to land! Terrors of the terrible! 1s all this 
ony so vain? Take heart, take heart, O Bulkington! Bear 
ee grimly, demigod! Up from the spEesy of thy ocean-perishing 
--straight up, lesps thy spotheosis!/58 
Of the other characters in lioby-Diek who are symbolically 
opposed to Ahab only Starbuck and Pip, Chase feels, ever gain 
the ascendancy over Abab, - Starbuck has his moment during 
the chapter eslled “The Symphony," but it 1a short-lived, Pip 
controls Ahab, with Limitations, toward the end of the book, 


Both characters, however, eventually prove ineffectual in 
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Moby-Dick, De 100. Chase, De 55, 
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dealing with a man turned into a machine, 

Other Chase interpretations of Melville symbols are less 
convincing, Chase acknowledges, for example, that the various 
boats that pass the Pequod are all symbolic warnings to Ahab, 
on one level of meaning, On another level, they represent 
America sailing off evasively toward an archaic utopia, or a 
futuristic utopia, 7° 

Chase finds the conclusion of the book with the sinking of 

quod symbolic of the smash-up of the American world, All 
the different tribes on board are ultimately conquered by death, 
Ishmael alone survives because he is a lost American, uncommitted 
to any of the symbolically American action of the ship and crew, 7 


This last interpretation is an example of pushing symbolism 
beyond Melville's intention, Like many "new critics" Chase 
feels that the artist is often unaware of his accomplishments 
and that it is the duty of the critic to point out to the 
public these subconscious symbols, The importance of Richard 
Chase is thet his reading of Moby-Dick is an example of what 


the book may come to mean in an internal and personal interore- 
tation of the symbolism, His book is perhaps the best argument 
for interpreting }ioby-Diok as myth capable of variable readings, 


7. | 71. 
ibid., p. 60, ibid, p. 65, 
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29 
& new and refreshingly different note has been struck in 
Melville criticism with the recent work of Newton Arvin, I% 
ie Arvin's belief that there is sbsolutely no allegory in 
Moby-Dick, Wor is there, by his interpretation, any symbolism 
that is imposed upon the meaning from outside the subject 
matter, Instead, Moby-Dick 1¢ a fable whose symbole (land, 
sea, the vhale) flower naturally and are always believable on 
a naturalistic level of interpretation, ™ Yet they are much 
more than mere flowerings of naturalism! 
ick's) Leading images are synbols in the strict 
» not al fegorical deviees or emblems; symbols in the 
sense that their primal origins are in the unconscious, how 
ever consciously they have been organized and controlled; 
that on thie account they transcend the personal and local 
and beeome archetypsl in their range and depth; that they 


are inexplicit lysenantic and never quite exhaustible in 
their pm ¥ 


Arvin believes that the great power of the whale symbol is 
that the more it 15 treated realistically, the more powerful 
it becomes as a belli evable symbol, As the meanings accunul ate 
on the whale symbol, so does the cetology pile up to make it 
believable on « realistic level, 

Arvin believes that the weter is a *oomplex and iridescent* 
| symbol of death, and it is for this reason thet Ishmael's 


ee , 
Newton Arvin, Herman Melville (New York, 1950), p. 153. 
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Jbid., p. 167, 
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30 
signing on the Pequod is a temporary passage out of existence, 
Friendship saves Ishmael from death by establishing his ties 
again with the human race (symbolically represented by Queequeg's 
coffin floating Ishmael to safety). °* 

It is perhaps too soon to tell if Newton Arvin's criticism 
marks a new trend in reading Moby-Dick, The critical popularity 
of the novel seems to be inexhaustible, Along with the excite- 
ment of the critics over Moby-Dick has come a certain amount 
of inane criticism, Fortunately, Moby-Dick seems impervious 
to bad criticism, It has endured and will continue to endure 
despite the critical disagreement over its meaning and symbol- 
iem, This is not to say that this criticiam has been innef~ 
fectual in revealing new values of the book to the public, 
Despite their disagreement, these critica have stirred up 
rich aeanings in a book that seems a never-ending source of 


symbolic material, 
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Zbid., p. 171, 
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book, and feel spotless as 
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Herman Melville 


The interpretations of the meaning of Melville's Moby-Dick 
are as numerous as the interpretations of the symbolism and, 
indeed, are difficult te seperate from the aymboliem, Generally 
spesking, the interpretations would seem to fall into three 
Glasses: the philosophical, the religious, end the Pemoeratic 
meanings, It is perhaps here that oriticlam has scored its 
Greatest success with Hoby-Diok, Divergent as the interpre- 
tations of meaning are, Moby-Dick seems to be able to support 
most of them, They are rarely contradictory and often sees 
to overlap and accumulate into a statement of deep import, 

Melville's philosophical meaning, according to F, 0. 
Matthiessen, is similar to that of Theodore Preiser! that the 
universe possesses terrifying indifference to man's pursuits 
and goals, In short, Melville wae affirming Manichaeanian 
in Moby-pick,” Matthiessen points out thet Melville continually 
states ambivalent mesnings, For example, we cannot asaume 
that the whele equals evil and thet man equals good, for the 


1 
Willard Thorp, Herman oe eee 
« « « (New York, a yee quotation is 


letter to Hawthorne dated “Novenber, 1881, 


2 
F, ©. Matthiessen, American Rens ance d Expres- 
sion in the Age of Enerson and Whitman (ew roe Sat) ), p. 44, 
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cancerous whale is «a sympathetic figure, and Flask, in his 
Malicious torture of 1%, is not, ® Melville seems to have been 
aware that he was denling with the primitive drives of human 
beings that are far beyond the scope of the intellect, | 

The meaning of Moby~Dick ia close to that of Zoroastrianian, 
Matthiessen believes, The character of Pedallah the Parsee, 
or gun-worshipper, Links the book with the earth's primal 
generation,~--the Z2oroastrians, According to their philosophy, 
the world emanated from Ormazd, a spirit of light and fire, 
who wills the good, But during the temporal epoch he is not 
free but strugeling with his evil brother, Ahriman, "Zoroaster 
stresses the wltimate triumph of the good spirit, but the 
history of these brothers’ conflict 1s the history of the worka, * 
to Matthiessen this, then, is the meaning of Hoby Dick: the 
world is composed of alternate good and evil, Rebellion to 
this order of things is as useless as devotion, The devoted , 
Starbuck and the rebellious Ahab are both annihilated, ® 

WA21A.am Ellery Sedgwick ia in agreement with Matthiessen 
on the central meaning of Hoby~Dick, He believes that Melville 


‘ 


4 
De 437, Zz bid., De 439, 


ibid., p. 469, Matthlessen adds that Melville shows 
through Ahab what the Emersonien will to good can become in 
neopis of less virtue, but equal resoluteness and, intellectual 
vigor, 
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Was concerned with the truth--both the glories and the terrors 
of life. Melville's central meaning 1s that man must not 
fight the mystery of existence, Central to this meaning, 
Sedgwick points out, is the character of Ishmael, He is a 
foil to Ahsb. Where Ahab and the rest of the crew make a 
choice in an interpretation of life, Ishmael is almost unborn, 
philosophically speaking, in his curiously ambivalent interpre- 
tation of life: "I have perceived that in all cases man must 
eventually lower, or at least shift, his conceit of attainable 
felicity; not placing it anywhere in the intellect or the 
fancy; but in the wife, the heart, the bed, the table, the 
saddle, the fire-side, the country." or, as Sedgwick puts 
it in eetelogical terms: “Ahab is « fast-fish, The Universe 
has got its barb in him, His humanity is transfixed, Ishmael 
on the contrary 1s a loose-fish, Will he keep soy Or will 
he like Ahab impale himself on the exasperating inserutebility 
of things?*” By sedgwick's definition Ishmel's salvation by 
accepting life unquestioningly is Moby-Diek's meaning, 

Another critic, Stenley Geist, finds the meaning of Moby- 
Diek centered in Ahab's revolt egeinst evil, Geist believes 
that Ahab is a projection of Melville, Tregic heroism is the 
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34 
substance of Moby-Disk; Ahab has arrived at the tragic view 
of life and herolesily pitches himself ageinst evil as represent- 
ed by Moby Dick. Geist assumes that in the mere writing of 
the book Melville is in accord with Ahab, Man's coming of 
age and the meaning of Moby-Dick is, then, an awareness of 
_ ‘the tragic view of life, There can be no reconciliation 
between the forces of good and evil, by thia definition, but 
only a heroic struggle with iunanent defeat.” Geist concludes: 
It is obvious, ‘then that any interpretation of Moby-Diek which 
represents the book as a eabiubaeak cul drama, Or as a systen- 
atized scheme in which every character and every incident is 
carefully integrated in « pattern of thought, becomes absurd, 
Such a mode of apprehending life or at svaawatian life was 
repulsive to Melville: any attempt to reduce life to a set 


of abstractions, or to impose an ortered system upon an 9 
irrational universe, was both presumptuous. and heartless, 


Ahab ia the true Melville here; he recognizes life's darkest 
side and heroleally defies it, His defiance lasts until death, 
fragic heroigem is, then, Melville's subject rather than any 
sustained allegory or symbolism of metaphysics, 2° 

Willard Thorp has admitted that the reader of Moby~Dick 
may read into the novel any thing that he pleases, It may be 
the Romantic's pursuit of death; it may be inerely a thrilling 
sea story that also presents a definitive account of America's 
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36 
greet industry of the 1840's; or it may record the clash of 
transcendental optimism with "the new reslistic perception of 
the natural worla, #41 

However, Thorp points out the difference in central meaning 
between Hoby-Dick and its spiritual predecessor of Melville's 
novels, Mardi, The pursuit of the mystery of life, Yillah, 
in Mardi wes a quest for happiness end earthly felicity. In 
Moby-Dick Melville has transformed the meaning into a pursuit 
of an inscrutable foe for revenge.*~ 

Thorp's own interpretation (although he constantly allows 
for many other views of the book's meaning) is that Melville 
split his personality into two of his characters, Thorp calls 
them Ishmael-Melville and Ahab-ifelville., Melville ean, through 
Ahab-ilelville, question the universe with an angry fist; yet 
he can at the game time, as Ishusel-Melville, make no philophical 
choice and esespe disaster.” Thorp believes Helville had 
this in mind when he wrote Hawthorne, "I have written a wicked 
book, and feel spotless as the lamb. wl4 

®. H. Auden has examined the religious meaning in Moby-pick 
end found it centered in Father Mapple's sermon, which occurs 


early in the novel. ‘The parable of Jonah which Father Mapple 
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36 
preaches poses a problem that every member of the Pequod's crew 
is faced with, consciously or unconsciously, Jonah has known 
the word of God, But Jonsh, out of fear and pride, flees the 
work of God, His refusal is met with the olassic storm and the 
whele, In the whale's belly Joneh is deprived of even that 
one gift he had: his ability to hear the Word of God, humbled, 
he does not despair but repents and trusts in the God whom he 
can no longer hear, God forgives him, he is cast up on the 
land, and sets off to fulfill his vocstion, ob 

Auden points out thet Fother Mappllets moral 4s contradictory: 
1) If we obey God, we must disobey ourselves; and it is in | 
this ai sobey ing of ourselves, wherein the Peete of 
obeying God consists, 
2) Delight is to him-e-a far, far upward and inward delight-- 


who ageinst the oP agg gods and commodores of this earth 
ever stands fo his own inexorable self, 


Father Happle's sermon ia the old Christian paradox that a man 
must die to be born again; in losing himself he gains hinself, 
The problem is the reconciliation of the ego with the infinite, 
Auden believes thet Queequeg and Ishmsel are the only two 
members of the crew who come near fulfilling Father Mepple's 
morel, Ishmael elone survives because Queequeg had not a ) 
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3? 
conselous will toward this moral; he arrived at it unconsciously, 
Ishmael alone heard out Father Nepple's sermon, and Ishmael 


alone survived the wreck of the Pequod. Auden believes that 


Ishmael's discovery of the Christian paradox in Father Mapple's | 
sermon and his effort to live by that paradox is the central 
meaning of hoby-piok, 

One of the finest Melville scholars, Howard P, Vincent, is 
in complete agreement with ¥. H. Auden about the religious 
meaning of Moby-Dick, 
a brilliant cna tenant of the novel's many neaninges: 


He prefaces his remarks, however, with 


oby-Dick brings into eninge pr oar focus the enermrent forces of 
ne western world, oby-Dick, so complex as to be many things 
to many men, has been interpreted as a satire of nineteenth- 
century finance canitelian, as a vest nature myth like Beow 
as en allegory of Men's search for Paradise--or simply as a 
narrative of the gea and nothing sore, To these and other 
interpretations 1% may be further added that Lio. Bo is a 
Satire of New England Transcendent. eriticisn 
Americen social and ethical thought, a Bers ym a gihs Ap 
izing materialism, and an affirmetion of the dignity and , 
nobility of Man, Dick is all of these, and none exclusively, 
for in stressing any one part we negiect others--such ¢ the 
penalty of partial analysis, A psychological penetration 
into the ings hen oe 4. Hoby-Dick is at once the expression 
of all the thoughts and feelings of 1651 Ameries put into a 
vigorous, ye style por fitted to the subject and the 
time: violent, exaggerated, and, if st times bathetic, more 
often soaring into a lyric loveliness and passion previously, 
end since, unknown in American prose,17 


= 


Although Vineent believes, with Auden, thet Feather Happle's 


Sermon is the central meaning of the book, he puts forward 


M7 
oward P, Vincent She Trying-Out of Moby-Dick (Boston 
1947), pp. 89. , 4 
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38 
a theory thet Hoby-Dick 1s also an attack on the Transcendental 
Viewpoint, Melville's antipathy toward the Trenscendentalists 
is well known,*® but Melville admired the Pantheistic viewpoint 
even if he could not esespe it, Vincent states that Melville's 
attack on Emerson and the other Transcendentalists occurs in 
the chapter titled "The Hast~Head": 
The paregraphsa deseriptive of the drenner in "The Maat-Hend® 


may well beer the weight of another Be yet! ber ol that they 

here constitute on implicit setire of the unitarian point of 

view, especially as manifest in the Transcendental philosophy 

of the ripe Melville seems to aay that transcendental 

harmony, n which the personal identity is lost in qatieh 37's 

is dooretively seductive, It is unsble to account for th 

7 and pone ieet facts of life; in other words, the east 
pomnccgey Ap the sea (the *up uprising tin’) may not be explained 

away glibly, Melville says, as “the en nodsnens of those 

@lusive thoughts thet only people the soul, # 


But the centrel meaning, Vincent believes, is the answer to 
the question, “Why does Iishaael survive?*® Certainly it was 
not merely to teil the story, a8 that would be not only a 
cheap literary device, but unnecessary: much of Boby-Dick is 
told from the viewpoint of the author-omniscient, "“Ishnael 
survives because he was not entirely of the Peguod, either 
Literally or symbolically." Ishmael achieves a spiritual — 
rebirth when he is saved from the vortex afloat in the coffin, 


Cf, Thorp, pp. 589-393: Melville's letter to Hawthorne 
dated une, 186i, 


19 ys neent, pp, 161-152, ria, p. 390, 
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Ishmael had set to sea angered at life, but he learned the law 
of aloneness and the law of companionship from Aheb and Star 
buck respectively. He also learned what Vincent calls “the Law 
of acceptance, a2 Ishnael accepte what fate has in store for 
him and does not fight life as Aheb does, “Symbolically, it 
{Ishmael'a salvation] exemplifies the paradox of Christian 
doctrine (and of other religions) that a man must lose his 
life to save it, . . . Hoby-Dick has returned et last to 
the memorable message of Father Mapple, a&2 

William Braswell finds Hoby-Dick's meaning a heretical 
View thet was out of step with Melville's times and the 
affirmations of life offered by Carlyle, Emerson, and other 
transcendentslists, Braswell considers the major import to 
be an accusation of the Deity for the evil in the universe, 
Ahab's heresy is similar to the heresy of Milton's Satan, 
with this difference: “Gatan is a supernatural being who, 
though heroic, works by guile to achieve a2 selfish end, The 
all-too-human Ahab openly pits himself against a symbol of the 
divine power because he conceives God to have unjustly 
afflicted man, ah 


2 a } 
Zoid., p. 590, Zbid., p. S91, 
25 
William Braswell, Melville's Religious Thought (Durhan, 
H, Ose 1943), Pe 73. 


B4 
Zbid., p. 69. 
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That the central meaning of Moby-Dick 1s « position of 
religious heresy is carried further by another eritic, Geoffrey 
Stone, He believes that the central doctrine is Mantehgant an, 2° 
Melville's single and central meaning is, Stone believes, his 
own attempt (rardneght Ahab) "to insult and asegall the God of 
his own belief by confronting Him as an equal, "28 

Stone offers the new opinion that this attempt to “assall 
the God of his belief" is the only sustained message in Moby- 
Dick. “The general tendency has been to regard the work as a 
sort of Chinese carving in which one intricacy is contained 
within snother, with hardly a sentence that will not reveal 
further oni deeper meanings to patient inquiry, The truth seens 
to be that no great deal of painstaking artistes, west into Moby~ 
Dick.*2? Yet at the same time Stone acknowledges that "you 
eannot catch Leviathan with «2 hook, and no one theory will 
fully account for doby-Dick. * 

Relph Henry Gabriel considers Meiville and Moby~ Diek in 
the light of Melville's criticism of democracy, He points 
out thet Melville was one of democracy's few critics during 
the ege of its greatest expansion, Melville saw in America's 


progress precisely the seme corruption that he viewed in the 


Ws eottrey Stone, Melville (New York, 1949), p. 173. 


26 2? 
Zbid., p. 161. Zbid., pp. 164-165, 
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| 4). 
exploitation of the Polynesian Islands he visited in the South 
Seas, Gabriel believes that for Melville the universe was a 
basically evil place, The individual must stand alone against 
it. Democracy held that the evii of life could be abolished 
through democratic methods, yet Melville reslizes that this 
was a Utopian dresn,”° Gabriel believes that Melville thought 
that democracy was “a moment in history, not the end toward 
which 11 history runs, *”? 

On the narrative level this meaning is conveyed through 
‘hab. Ahab, representing man, fights evil without compromise 
ana without respite, In the end Aheb saved his soul, Gabriel 
meinteins, by preserving inviolate his personal integrity, 


Ahab goes down in unconcuered defeat while Moby Dick swims on 
for other Ahabs to pursue, Gabriel believes that Ahab is 


the personifiestion of individualiom and the antithesis of 
demoeracy.59 nd Ahab, Gabriel insists, 1s the meaning of the 
book: Man must pursue truth, knowing that he ean never find 
it, knowing that he lives in an inscrutable world, 

Gabriel defends Melville from the charge of expounding 
pessimism by recalling the reader's attention to Father 


Mapple's last words: "Delight is to hime«s farfar upward, 
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Zoid., pe 76, Abid., pe 74 
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42 
end inward delight--who against the proud gods and commodores 
of this earth, ever stands forth his own inexorsble self, 052. 

Newton Arvin finds two meanings in Moby~Dick: the moral 
meaning and the mythic meaning. The moral meaning is akin 
to the fraternal and democratic meaning of Whitman,°* It is 
that no man is slone, has free will, or is independent of the 
Goings of other men, Ishmeel realizes this and survives, 
Arvin believes that Ahab does not realize this because his 
ego (not his intellect) ieolates hin, Arvin is of the opinion 
thet Ahab is never given to “*pure* thought but, on the con- 
trary, is only too subject to his ego, He has the inflated 
arrogence of Prometheus, Agamemnon, and Oedipus, 9 it is 
Arvin's conclusion that the moral meaning of Moby-Dick is to 
abolish the ego, as Ishmael does, and to enter into a state 
of fraternal democracy, 

Deeper than the moral meaning, however, is the mythic 
meaning, seccording to Arvin, He defines myth as an “imagined 
narretive in which the lesding roles are played by divine or 
godlike personages, engaged in symbolic actions amid symbolic 
objects; which enbodies sone forms of the conflict between 


humen wishes and nonhuman forces, and which has its roots in 


31 
Moby-Dick, p. 40. 
32 
Newton Arvin, Herman Melville (New York, 1950), p, 182, 


33 
Zbid., p. 179, 
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43 
a philosophically serious desire to comprehend the meaning of 
nature and the destiny of nan,*°* Moby-pick would seem to 
fulfill his definition: Ahab is king-like and the white whale 
is a “nonhuman force," In the mythic interpretation of Moby~ 
Dick, the whele with his whiteness becomes symbolic not only 
of evil but of good, of the centrel anbigui ty of existence, 
His whiteness is all colors, Thus, the vhale with his moral 
ambivelency is suitable, by the mythic interpretation, for 
neither worship nor scorn, He can merely be accep ted, (as 
Ishmael accepts him) as a phenomenon, By this interpretation 
Moby-Dick may be deseribed as 2 wicked book in that it is not 
Christian, But Melville was a "spotless" author in that he 
believed it to be the truth, 


34 
Zbid., p. 185, 
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SOURCES AND INFLUENCES 


in the writing of Moby-Dick Hermen Helville utilized many 
sources, Some of his whaling sources Melville acknowledged 
in the footnotes in the actual text of the novel, ‘The reader 
may gain some notion of Melville'a research by reading the 
*Extracts" which precede Moby-Dick, But Melville's sources 
sdged in the text. Critics and 
= Dick contains a masterful assinilation 


were many more than he acknowl. 
acholars agree that. M 


of many writings. But, in tracing the literary influences 

and sources of Hoby~Diek, the eritics also agree that Melville 
was a genius at shepinge and transfiguring his neterial for 
his own ends, 


Howard P, Vineent's book, The Trying-Out of } Moby-pick,* is 
perhaps one of the nost scholarly works yet to sppear on 
Melville, Vincent, who traces Melville's sources for Jgby-Diek 
is not content with mere scholarship: ‘Sources are of secondary 
importance; the text itself must be primary in our ettention, | 
The fundamental meanings of a work of art may be learned by 
direct study of the wrk itself, Therefore, Strying-Out 


does more than list source meterials; it attempte to show 
Melville's artistic enrichment of isundene fact; and it moves 


1 
— P, Vincent, The Trying-Out of Hoby~Dick (Boston, 
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on further to suggest the universal meaning of Moby-Dick, ® 2 

Vincent begins by tracing Melville's early background for 
writing Moby-Dick, In his earlier novels Vincent points out 
that Melville had mastered the sea-romance type of fiction, 
He had also exhausted ell his biographical material excent 
his whaling days.° Vincent believes that Moby-Dick saw its 
beginning in the review Melville wrote for Evert Duyckinck 
nes of a Whaling Cruise, with Notes 
Sf a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar. Jo Which is Appended 
4 Brief History of the whole Fishery: Its Past and Present 
(New York, 1646), Melville's review revenls his 
exoltement over the material and his knowledge of whaling. * 


on J, Ross Browne's Etch 
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Vincent advances the speculntion that HMoby-Dick was 
actually two books, The first draft was a typiesl Melville 
sea story with cetological material on the whaling industry 
liberally mixed in with 4t, As yet, Moby Dick hed not entered 
as a character, ® fhis book, begun in Pebruary, 1850, was, 
according to Duyekinek's description, “mostly done* by August 
of that year,.® Between the summer of 1650 and ites publication 
in 1851 the book was rewritten into Moby-~Digk, Vincent believes 
that Hawthorne and Shakespeare were the two influences that 
caused this rewriting. From Hawthorne, whom Melville met at 
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48 
this time, Melville gained « sense of evil, From Shekespeare, 
whom he read at this time, he gained a tragic vision of life,” 

The source for the white whale, Moby Dick, is generally 
agsuned to have been both the whale that sank the Essex and 
am actual white whale that frequented the Pacific between 1819 
(by coincidence, the year of Melville's birth) and 1es9,® 
This white whale was called "Mocha Dick" and the record of 
its destruction in the Pacific is given by Vincent: "Fourteen 
stove bonts, nineteen planted harpoons absorbed in his blubber, 
and the death of thirty men. Mocha Dick sank » lumber ship, 

a French merchantman and an Australian trader and stove in 
three whaleships so badly that they were almost lost. 0? 

Vincent believes that Ahab, on the other hand, is Largely 
an original creation on Melville's part, Vincent also mentions 
the sources for Ahab's two physicel infirmities, One came 
from personal experience and the other from his reading, The 
famous Pittsfield elm tree near Melville's home furnished the 
souree for Aheb's sear. The tree had been struck by lightning 
and was searred with a long and ghastly mark which, over a 
period of years, Killed the tree. One of Melville's Pittsfield 


friends cited this as his source) 
4 a 
‘Beta., pe 32 Zbid., p. 168, 
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The other infirmity--Ahab's auputated Leg--may come fron 
Beale's Jigtural History of the Sperm Whale, Vineent believes, 
Welville marked the passage of an amputation of an arm of one 
of the mates, He underlined the words “his best friend, his 
right arn, all 

With chapter 105 Melville concluded the ¢etological sections 
of Noby~Dick, From that chapter to the brilliant conclusion 
it might well be assumed that Melville was working without 


sources and solely with his imagination, But even this section, 
whieh Vincent calls the "narrative* conelusion since it is 
pure drema, is not without some sources, Vineent has found 
that William Georesby, Jr.'s book, An Account of the Arctic 
Regions, supplied material for Perth's making of A specinl 
herpoon for Moby Dick, +2 The material for the description 

of the burning corposants moy have come from severe] sources, 
Melville saw them himself on a voyare to Liverpool in 1949,75 
Dana's Two Years Before the Mast, which Melville had read 
before starting Hoby-Dick, features corposants in a spectacular 
geene, Two other books in Melville's possession that deseribed 


corposants were Samuel Purchas's Hakiuyt Posthumous 

His Pilgrimes and Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melanghol 

latter book desoribed corposantes and both good and evil omens, 
and it is Vincent's belief that Melville used this as a source 
for enploying the corposants as anbiguous symbole, ** 
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Moby-Digk itself wos, and is, an excellent source book on 
whaling, Even today, Vincent claims, it stands as an excellent 
introduction to the subject. The reason for this is undoubtedly 
that Melville took advantage not only of his own experience, 
but of the best whaling books evailable in his day: Beale, 
Bennett, Browne, end Cheever, 5 These four authors did not 
comprise all of Uelville's "fich documents,* but they are the 
most oan of Melville's sources for the chapters on cetology 
in woby-pick,*° 

Ano ther critic, Charles Olson, has also made an extensive 
study of Melville's. sources in writing Hoby-Diok, The larger 
part of hie work is a study of Melville's underlinings in the 
beoks in his library. Although Olson's work is written in en 
inssnely modern style which is often difficult to understend, 
he nevertheless une 
field than has any other oritic, Howard Vincent excepted, 

Glson has collected all the seis ol facts of the sinking 
of the whale~ship Esse 
lights the many perallels between thet 111-fated ship and 
Melville's 


overa and presents more material in this _ 


ex and presents 4% in a ttanner that high- 


Olson establishes the connection between 
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New cae, cy, 1848) Henry fT, Cheever, 


Miss nsent, p. 124, 
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Soip Essex (tee York, resedy oe Owen aun the first mate of 
the Essex. Melville, Olson tells us, had met Owen Chase's son 
when he was a young sailor end hed received his copy of the 


Narrative from him, Olson reproduces several of Melville's 
comments in the margin of this volume: “fhe reading of this 
wondrous story upon the landless sea, & close to the very 
latitude of the shipwreck had o surort sing effect uwoon me, wl? 
This and other. comments thet Melville seattered vier in his 
copy of the = tees at. 


ever, Olson is careful to patnt out that the Narrative was only 
an initial source, Many other and more imortant sources and 
e's compoaition,+® 

The Faust legend (in its treatment by both Marlowe and 
Goethe) may be traced in Moby-D3 


influences were to enter into Moby~Ni 


ek, according to Olson, There 


is, however, on important change in the fundementel character-— 
ization, Ahab, unlike the earlier Fauste. dies with an 
acceptance of his damnation and a resignation to his fate, ” 


17 7 | 
Charles Olson, Gall Me Ishnnel (New York, 1947), p. 28, 


a theory of ° in Gall Me. 4 influence on the writing 
of Hoby Dick looms large in oe = Ae However, this part 
is merely a restatement o earlier Olgon article, 
tLeer and Moby-Dieck,* which appeared in ae ae (Fall- 
sar f 


Winter, 1936). This article is discuss discal 
chapter of this thesis, 
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Olson's final suggestion for o Melville source is « nebulous 
one: that Melville, «3 a true American was an explorer and 
exploiter of unknown Lands, that the main frontier in 1850 
was the sea, and that “space* on the sen was Melville's under- 
lying driving creative force, 

F, O, Matthiessen finds four great influences on Melville 
in his writing of Moby-Dick: Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and the Bible, He believes that the influence 
of Browne and the Bible are primarily on Melville's rhetoric, 
Matthiessen states that Melville read Hawthorne's "Ethan Brand 
late in 1651 and may have used its characterization of the de- 
humanized man to draw Ahsb in the final chapters of the chase 
in uoby-piok, 

Williem Ellery Sedgwick also sgrees with these influences 
and adds to them that of Dante's Divine Comedy. There is a 
difference however which ick disoqusses: in the Divine 
SRomedy the vision focuses ultinetely on the will of Gdéd in his 


ereation; in Noby-Dick the vision focuses on the nystery of 
22 


creation, rather than on the oreator, 
_ Newton Arvin believes that Melville found creative nourish- . 
ment during the composition of Moby~Dick not only in his whaling 
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51 
sources, but also in great works of literature. The plays of 
Shakespeare were, of course, one of these sources, Another 
was the Lusiad of Camoéns,”° Gamoéns, like Melville, had been 
a Sailor, and he wrote of the s¢a as a primordially symbolic 
force in much the same manner o8 Melville 41d. As Arvin shows, 
the Luciad abounds with nautical terror, much of which Melville 
borrowed, “* Arvin adds that in his 014 age Melville wrote two 
short poems about Gamoéns in which he clearly identified himn- 
eelf, in his obsourity and solitude, with his great Portuguese 


predecessor, adil 


Sewton Arvin, Herman Melville (New York, 1960), p. 149. 


**poia., p. 150, ** rota. 
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STYLE AND LANGUAGE 


The recent eriticiem of Moby-Dick has discarded the theory 
that Melville was an unconscious artist who stumbled into great- 
ness, The new critics have found affinities between Melville's 
prose in Hoby-Dick and the work of the metaphysical poets end 
of sh 
prose has been found to be, in reality, poetry. The consisten- 


ckespeare, Upon structural inquiry, some of Melville's 


ey of his imagery and metephoriceal language is undeniable, At 
the same time the originality of Melville's style has not come 
unnoticed. But, generally speaking, it is only the very recent 
criticiam which has afforded Melville the attention he deserves 
a8 a prominent stylist among American prose writers, 

Melville's metaphysical style has been well analyzed by 
Pf. 0. Matthiessen, who feels that the style of Moby-Pick unites 
the world of thought and the world of action, He credits 
this to Melville's technique of not allowing setaphysical 
abstractions to interfere with the physical structure of the 
narrative, He elites Father Mapple's sermon end the chapter 
Called “The Mat Maker" as beautifully organized examples of 
Melville's style at ite best, In “fhe Mat Maker" Matthieesen 
believes that Melville was able to express abstraction with a 
Simple vocabulary. He believes that this chapter portrays not 
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only Ishmael's thoughts but Ishmael's mind in the process of 
@iscovering those thoughts: 


As I kept passing and repassing the filling or woof of marline 
between the long yarns of the warp, using my own hand for the 
shuttle, and as Queequeg, standing sideways, ever and anon slid 
hié heavy oaken sword between the threads, and idly looking 
off upon the water, carelessly and unthinkingly drove hone 
every yarn: I say so strange a dreaniness did there then 
reign ell over the ship and all over the sea, only broken by 
the intermitting dull sound of the sword, that 1% seemed aa 

if this were the Loom of Time, ani I myself were a gruttie 
meoranically weaving and weaving away at the Fates,’ 


Matthiessen states that at this point the calmly desoribed 


ecene becomes an image for a metaphysical conceit, 


There lay the fixed threads of the warp subject to but one 
single, ever returning, unchanging vibration, and that vibration 
merely enough to admit of the crosswise interblending of other 
threads with its own, This warp seemed a necessity; and here, 
thought I, with my own hand I ply my own shuttle and weave 

my own destiny into these unalterable threads, Meantime, 
Queequeg'a impulsive, indifferent sword, sometines hitting 
the woof slantingly, or crookedly, or strongly, or weekly, 

aa the case might be; and by this difference in the concluding 
blow producing a corresponding contrast in the final aspect _ 
of the a fabric; thie savage's sword, thought I, which 
thus finally shapes end fashions both warp and woot; this @asy , 
indifferent sword must be chance--aye, shanee, free will, and 
necessity--no wise incompatible--all interweavingly working 
together, The straight warp of necessity, not to be swerved 
from its ultimate course~-its every alternating vibration, 
indeed, only tending to that; free will still free to ply her 
shuttle between given threads; and chance, though restreined 
in its play within the right lines of necessity, and sideways 
in its motions directed by free will, though thus preseribed 
to by both, chance by Surge rules either, and has the last 
featuring blow at events.* 


3 
“nosa., pe 126, Moby-Dick, p. 202. 
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Matthiessen credits Shakespeare with the influence that 
brought Melville's prose to a level of vital rhetoric, From 
Shakespeare Melville gained the sbility to make language itself 
dramatic without the aid of a dramatic situation, Matthiessen 
points out that even the chapters on cetology in Moby-Dick 
employ Melville's rhetoric, ® | 
Melville's language developed an original rhythm through 
whieh he could express passion, by cadenced verse, as he had 
never been able to before,° AS an example, Matthiessen breaks 
a passage from “The Quarter Deck" into blank verse: 
But look ye, Starbuck, what is said in heat, 
That thing unsays iteelif, There are men 
Prom whom warn words are small indignity. 
I meant not to incense thee, Let it go. . 
Look! see yonder Turkish cheeks or spotted tawn-- 
Living, breathing picture painted by the sun, 
The pagan Lleopards--the unrecking and 
Unworshipping things, that live; and souk and give 
Wo renson for the torrid life they Tees: 
William Ellery Sedgwick believes that Melville had linguist- 
ic and stylistic affinities with Thoreau, Whitman, and Emily 
Dickinson in regard to vivid viesuslization of life through 


language.® “No book of its nee, not Leaves of Grass, is more 
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‘voby-Diak, Dp. 154, 
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65 
thoroughly American than Moby-Dick, end no book of any age is 
more greatly American, Melville dispensed with all the fancy 
dress and masquerade that Whitman called the 'feudaliam' of 
poetry as drastically as Whitman did himself," In associating 
Melville with the great American writers of the nineteenth 
century Sedgwick points out that Melville's style and imagery 
are essentially American,*° when he refers to on eagle in a 
simile for spiritual daring, it is a Gntskill engle, Ahab is 
desoribed as a shaggy grizzly bear from Missouri, Sedgwick 
tainteine that Melville wove into the fabric of Hoby-Dick what- 


ever materials offered American reference and allusion, 
Stanley Geist has noted that Melville's use of imagery is 
aS consistent as Shakespeare's in King Lear. He traces the 
imagery associated with Ahab and believes thet 1% expresses 
the motive of heroic suffering.2 Ahab: is desori bed ac "aq man 
cut away from the stake when the fire has overruningly 
wasted all the limbs without consuming them. « « wl When 
Ishmael spesks of Ahab he refers to "that burnt-out crater of 
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56 
his brain, wa Ahab deserlibes himself in suffering imegery: 
"The lightning flashes through my skull; mine eyeballs ache 
and ache; my whole beaten brain seems as beheaded and rolling 
on some stunning ground, a4 Geist points out thet Ahab becomes 
a figure in torment by association with imagery, rather than 
by direct implication, 15 

Newton Arvin has examined Melville's style in terms of his 
similes, metephors, imagery, and invention of words, He 
believes that Melville! s gimiles are easily related to those 
employed by Homer and Virgil in their epies,*° The whales in 
Hoby~-Dick are constantly subjected to these similes. In the 
chapter "The Grand Armada* a great echool of whales, passing 
through the Straits of Sunda, ia likened to an army accelerating 
its march through an unfriendly defile in the mountains, "all 
eagerness to place that perilous passsge in their rear, **? 
Melville oonstently sustains the imagery of warfare between 
whalers and whales, Arvin believes, in order to delude the 
reader from the butchery end carnage thet are at the heart 
of whaling.+® 


1 , ) ; 4. 
Zbid., De S01, ibid., De 472, 


Cet st, p. 45. 


| Melville (New York, 1950), p. 159. 


16 
Newton Arvin, Herma) 
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Moby-Dick, p. 559, — Arvin, p. 160, 
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Arvin suggests that Melville's elaborate metanhors form a 
“signature” for Moby-Dick, Certain words are used again and 
again by Melville: wild, wildly, and wildness: 


seldphons. 19 Constant use of these words never allows the 
reader to stray from lloby-Dick's dark theme, 

. Arvin notes that the English language seemed, on occasion, 
to be a limited tool for Melville's expression and that he 
often invented nouns (usually in the plural) for his expression: 


ae :. composing compounds reminiscent of the metaphysical 
air," "the 
circus-running aun," "the teeth-tiered sharks,*® and “the god= 


poets ("4 valorruined man," "the message-carrying 


bullied hulls), 2 Arvin believes thet Melville's raps Was 
perfectly adapted to his dark theme: | 


Ia a these gases, of course, he has boldly made verbs out 
of nouns or adjectives; and indeed, from thia point of view, 
the manner in which the parts of speech are “Intermixingly" 
assorted in Melville's ake ue-can that the distinction between 
verbs and nouns, substantives and modifiers, becomes a haif 
unreal one--this 1s the prime characteristic of his language, 
No feature of it could express more tellingly the awareness 
that lies below and behind Hoby-Dick--the awareness thet 

action and eondition, movement snd ‘stasis, object and idea are 
but surface aspects of one underlying reality, 22 


19 20 
2bid., p. 162, ibid., p. 163, 


Zbid., p. 164, Zbid., p. 165, 
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58 
Howard Vincent states that Melville's masterpiece of style 
is the closing scene of the book in which the Pequod sinks in 


a Vortex, His analysis of this scene is of great interest: 


Sound and sense come together as only in the best poetry, 
The swirling polyeyliables parallel the spin of the Pequod 
in the vortex; the long streaming clauses rise and fall w 
the aswell of the ocean waves themselves, stirring the baecadl- 
bilities of the reader to the breaking point as he mounts to 
the measureless orush and erash of the climax, And then, with 
a Grematic shift, the style becomes simple, Mew # the beat 
regular and clear in the short paregravh with which the scene 
closes, It is as though the great orchestra has suddenly 
stonped--save for the percussion, which beats planiasimo the 
concluding measures, The monosyllables of the closing words 
are ag the SPAAERG: § of clods on the coffin of the Pequod, « 


The following is the passage Vincent analyzes, It is certainly 
one of the finest passages in Hoby-Dick: 


But as the last whelmings intermixingly poured thenselves 
over the sunken heed of the Indian at the mainmast, leaving a 
few inches of the erect spar yet visible, together with long 
atreaming yearda of the flag, which ealmly undulated, with 
ironical colincidings, over the destroying billows they almost 
touchedj--at thet instant, a red erm and « hammer hovered 
backwardly uplifted in the open air, in the act of nalling 
the flag faster and yet faster to the subsiding spar. A 
sky~hawk thet tauntingly had followed the main-truck down- 
wards from ita netural home among the stars, pecking at the 
flag, and incommoding Tashtego there; this bird now chanced 
to intercept its broad fluttering wing between the hammer and 
the wood; and simultaneously feeling that ethereal thrill, 
the submerged savaze beneath, in hia death-gasp, kept his 
hammer frozen there: and 30 the bird of heaven, with arch- 
angelic shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust upwards, and his 
whole captive form folded in the flag of Ahab, went down with 


oward P. Vincent Trying-Out of Moby-Dick (Boston 
1949)” p. 389. «ae ; 
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his ship, which, like Satan, would not sink to hell till she 
had dragged a living part of heaven slong with her, and helmet- 
ead herself with it, 

flow small fowls flew seresaming over the yet yawning gulf; a 
sullen white surf beat against its steep sides; then all 
collapsed, and the great shroud of the sea rolled on as it 
rolled five thousand years ago, 24 


24 
Moby-Rick, p. 5d1, 


It should be apparent, to even the casual reader of Herman 
Melville's novel, that Moby-Dick possesses a unique structure, 
Superficially, the book would seem to borrow its structure 
from many sources: the epic poem, the whaling text-book, 
the Gothic novel, the sea story, and the symbolic allegory, 
Yet Moby-Dick is more than a blend of these ingredients, In 
analyzing its structure the recent oritics have been hard 
pressed for definitions, However, there would seem to be 
general critical agreement that, whatever the structural 
skeleton upon which Moby-Dick 1s built, the form of the book 
suits the contents, As Newton Arvin puts it: 

To speak of the structure and the texture of Moby-)) 
embark upon a series of paradoxes that are eri: 
and precise, Few books of its dimensions have owed pi aden 
to books that have preceded them, and few have owed so little; 
not many imaginative works have so strong and strict a unity 
and not many are composed of such various and even discordan $ 
materials; few great novela have been comparably conorete, 
factual, and, progaic, and few of course have been so large 


and comprehensive in their generality, so poetic both in their 
large surface fabric and in thelr central nature, In form 


alone Moby-Dick 1s unique, .. 4 


ie 


In form Arvin finds Moby-Dick an epic, akin to the other great 
epics of world literature: the Zliad, the Odyssey, and the 


i 3 
Newton Arvin, Herman Melville (New York, 1950), p. 151. 
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61 
Lusiads, * 

Taking his hint from the chapter titled "The Symphony, * 
Arvin believes that Hoby-Dick's structure falls into the 
symphonic form of four movements: the introductory chapters 
up to the sailing of the Pequod, the chapters up to the nailing 
of the doubloon on the quartermdeck, the centrel portion of 
the novel which ends with the Pequod encountering the Delicht, 
and the conclusion which begins with "The symphony,” With 
these four sections a unity is obtained, Arvin believes, by 
the principle of variety, not only in piteh, but also in 
speed of narretive, 

¥, O, Matthiessen believes that Moby-Dick has a dramatic 
construction, Like a Shakespenre play it is revealing on many 
levels, On the lowest level there is plot, Then, on succes- 
sively deeper levels, Moby-Dick reveals character, implications, 
meaning, poetry, and musical language. * latthi essen believes 
thet only the conclusion is undramstic and that is because it 
is unstageable,” Matthiessen divides the action into nine 
scenes! 


1) The New England scene which introduces a contrast of sea 
and land, — 
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ibid., Pe 187, ibid., pp. 157-158, 
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ibid., p. 421. 
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2) The beginning of the voyage. The characters and industry 
are introduced slong with whaling legends, 


3) Ahab makes his delayed entrance. More cetology and facts 
on the whaling industry, 


4) Sequences of scenes on deck; Ahab's purpose, soliloquies; 
- forebodinge, 


&) Suspense produced by the paasing of other ships, Narrative 
and drama are interwoven, 


6) Two hundred pages of delayed action: cetology creates the 
final suspense, 


?) Conflict between Ahab and Starbuck, 
8) ahab's pagan worship, | 
9) Final seene,® 


Matthi essen adda to this outline of the structure his belief 
that Melville borrowed some of Shakespeare's structural devices,’ 
Although he believes Melville was poor at “comic relief" (i.¢., 
the black cook Fleece, and Stubb's dream), he was superb at 
Shekespeere's serious structural devices, Fedaliah's prophecies, 
for example, are of parallel importance to the witches! 
prophecies in Macbeth, Pip is dramatically equivalent to Lear's 
fool, The pledges involved during the tempering of Ahab's 
harpoon are similer to Horeatio's and Marcellus's pledges to 
Hamiet.® | 

Charles Olson also believes Moby-Dick has a dramatic 
structure, He divides the novel into the five acts of an 


®r14., pp. 417-421, "rpta., De 432, 
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Zbid., p. 454, 
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BS 
Elizabethan tragedy, He points out that the first twenty-two 
chapters, during which Ishmael is the central consciousness, 
are precedent to the main action and prepare the reader for it, 
Chapter twenty-three ("The Lee Shore") is an interlude, Then 
the drama begins, and the first act ends with the aprearance 
of Ahab on the quarterdeck, CO OF forms another interlude, 
Merely to summerize what ng He the iene then moves up to 
the meeting with the Jeroboam and her mad prophet Gabriel 
(ehp, LXXT) and, after that, in a third swell, into the visit 
of Ahab to the & nel Enderby to see her captain who had lost 
his arm as Ahab “Hoby Dick (c! G). ‘The peak of 


"tare 
the action is the storm scene, THE CANDLES, From that point 
on Ahab comes to repose, fifth act, in his "fate, 9 


Olson believes that the cetology makes Moby-Dick an 
unstageable drama, yet he acknowledges its purpose: “Actually - 
and deliberately the whaling chapters brake the advance of the 
plot, 420 By slowing the plot, the cetology serves a two-fold 
purpose! the narrative becomes less Gothic; and whaling becomes | 
more reslistio, The cetology is, then, ballast for the book, 

Howard Vincent is in agreement with Olgon's theory of the 
structural value of the eetology. He adds that the cetology 
gives the novel « sense of passing time and, at the some time, 
changes the pitch of the book, "Melville must momentarily 
change pace, descend to a planissimo. ... The pianissino 
fourth act prepares the spectators for the thunderous fortissimi 
of the culminating fifth act, thus Macbeth, and Hamlet. And 
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similarly, Moby-Diok, #24 

William Ellery Sedgwick feels that Moby-Dick has structural 
parallels with all of Melville's earlier novels (fypee, Omoo, 
Mardi, Redburn, and White-Jacket) as a tale of the sea, But 
he questions whether the book may be analyzed beyond that 
point: "Is Moby-Dick a novel? It is no more a novel than it 
is an epic and no more an epic than a tragedy--in the sense 
that Shakespeare, for instance, conceived tragedy, Moby-Dick 
ig not to be comprehended unless ... it is seen in infinite 
perspectives, "42 He adds: "The consciousness which is 
organically present cannot be explained othervise than by 
pointing to some of its effects, The book is a hodge-podge 
of adventure story, moral drama, mysticism, practical infor 
mation, diatribe, Yet all these apparently 111 assorted 
ingredients cling together, More than that they are felt 
to flow into one another, #4 | 

Perhaps the best summary of Moby-~Dick's structure is that 
of Yvor Winters: ) 
The book has more or less defied classification, yet chiefly 
because it fuses eategories in the matter of structure, 80 as 
to produce a new structure, and because if is long and complex 


and has been imperfectiy studied: it is beyond a cavil one of 
the mostecarefully and successfully constructed of all the 


ha 
Howaré P, Vincent, The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick (Boston, 
1948), p. 122. 
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najor works of literature; to find it careless, redundant, or 
in any sense romantic, as even its professed admirers are prone 
to do, is merely to misread the book and to be ignorant of the 
history leading up to it,14 


it may be a matter for debate as to how “imperfectly 


studied" the structure of Moby-Dick has been, Yet there can 


be no question that the structural phase of Melville's art 
in Hoby-Dick has not received the attention that the recent 
critics have ilnvished upon its symbolism end meaning, 


sason (Denver, 1948), p. 219. 


14 
¥vor Winters, In Defense 
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CHARACTERIZATION 


In the chapter in Moby-Dick entitled "Knights and Squires* 
Yelville forewarns his readers that his characters are not 
going to be realistically depicted: 

If, then, to meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways, I 
shall hereafter ascribe high qualities, though dark; wenve 
round them tragic graces; if even the most mournful, perchance 
the most abased, among them all, shall at times 11ft himself 
i ceeete tne . « « Bear me out in it, thou great 
Melville chose to draw his mariners within « valorous frame- 
work of ideal nobility of the mind end "democratic dignity, * 
By avoiding the common idiomatic talk of asillors Melville 
chose rather to express their souls than their surface appear~ 
ances (which social and literary teboos of 1851 would have 
objected to), 7 

Opinions vary on Melville's success at characterization, 
Williem Ellery Sedgwick feels that it was one of Nelville's 
flaws, WW, H. Auden finds characterization one of Melville's 
triumphs, The answer perhaps lies in the character of Ahab, 

F. O. Matthiessen and Charles Olson are of the opinion 
that Ahab's character is too richly complex to be reduced to 
a formula, Matthiessen suggests thet, like the Elizabethan 
tragedies of revenge, Ahab is both hero and villain, both 


i 
Moby-Dick, p. 108, 
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good and evil.” Olson adds that there is an inexplicable side 
to Ahab's character that can only be grasped intuitively, Even 
Ishmael, he points out, admits that there is 2 deeper and 
larger part of the man that is obscure, Olson believes that 
it was Melville's intention for the reader, like Ishmael, to 
understand Ahab through the intuition, rather then in concrete 
terns,® 

Sedgwick believes that Ahab's madness springs from an 
excess of humanity: “Melville made Ahab « Kingly character; 
mad--like King Lear--with the madness of vital truth, at Sedge 
wick points out thet ahab never loses his king-like attitude, 
even in defeat. Ahab's king-like qualities convince Howard P. 
Vineent that Ahab was a true Aristotelean tragic hero, Writing 
in a democracy Melville was hard put to set up an autocratic 
King, But Vineent believes that the Pequod serves as a king- 
dom for its captain and Ahab has, in all other respects, the 
Aristotelean qualifications for a tragic hero,® | 

The best examination of character in |oby-Diek is that of 
W. H. Auden, In his interpretation, Ishmael and Ahab are both 


Smarles Olson, Call He Ishmael, ( 


Sya1liem Ellery Sedgwick n Melville: Zhe Tragedy of 
Mina (Cambridge, Mass., 1945) ale 08, 


Snoward P, Vincent, The 3 of Moby~-Dick (Boston, 
1949), p. 109, 
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68 
heroes, Ishmael is the Romantic hero who follows his imagination, 
His role is passive in the action of the novel, but he is never= 
theless heroic, | 

Ahab, on the other hand, is a religious hero, Auden 
defines the religious hero as a man who is devoted to « cause 
with an absolute passion, He 1s a religious hero even if his 
cause is ethically and universally untrue,® Unlike the Romantic 
hero, the Religious hero does try to teach and influence those 
about hin, 

The key to Ahab's characterization, Auden believes, is the 
curse he has received before the novel begins, Ahab's reaction 
to his curse is defiance, He becomes a counterfeit saint who 
welcomes harddhios and pursues violence,’ Ahab's error lies 
in his fatal reaction to his curse, The development of Ahab's 
character in Hoby-Dick is, Auden claims, merely his attempts 
to strengthen himself in his resolution and vengeful pursuit, 

Auden believes that the crew of the Pequod undergoes no 
conscious character development, Their setting to sea is an 
act of historical existence, yet they are unwittingly chanced 
before our eyes and "reveal themselves . .. in what they say 


and do, a8 fhe four harpooneers, Auwlen points out with some 


6 ) | | 
W. H, Auden, The Enchafed Flood (New York, 1950), p. 97, 
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Giscernment, are untormented by any knowledge of the problem 
of evil in existence and fall to live uw to the challenge of 
consciousness as the nlot moves along.® 

The three mates all suffer from spiritual sloth, on varying 
levels, According to Auden they are all cognizant that they 
are disobeying God in obeying Ahab, 20 The Carventer and the 
Blacksmith, on the other hand, are men who have already 
suffered 2 spiritual death end are simply aweiting the super 
imposition of a physical death, Pip is Ahab's opposite--his 
despair arises from weakness while Ahab's despair comes from 
defiance. | 

Auden's theory of the characterization in Hoby-Dick is an 
AupoFtant supplement to understanding his interpretation of 
the central meaning of the book, Auden is, however, one of 
the few erities who has considered Melville's characterization 
separate from his symbolism and meaning, 


9 10 | 
ibid., Pe 124, ibid ., De i27, 
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Chapter ITZ 
CRITICISM APPEARING IN PERIODICALS ON MOBY-DICK 


The center of most discussions of Moby-Digk is usually an 
attempt to discover its ultimate meaning, By far the largest 
amount of periodical criticism of Moby-Dick concerns itself 
with the intention, symboliam, and allegory of the novel, 
There is little agreement among critics on the subject, Some 
attempt to point out Melville's specific meaning, Others 
abandon Moby-Dick to the classification of a “nyth" which may 
have different meznings for different ages and peoples, But 
almost ell readers and eritios agree that the novel has a 
compelling power to fascinate and stimulate the imagination, 

There are all types of eriticiem of Moby-Diok. The two 
extremes are well represented by Montgomery Belgion end Richard 
Chase, Belgion denies all symbolic intent on Melville's part, 
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71 
and Chase affirms more symbols than have ever before been seen 
in Melville's work, Soth views deserve attention as indications 
of the positions of two schools of Melville eriticisen, 

Belgion assumes what he admits to be an heterodox position 
in denying all symbolism in Moby-Dick, He believes thet the 
source of the book's popularity and greatness lies elsewhere, 
A not uncommon position for a critic reading the book in 
symbolic terms would be to interpret Ahab as Han at his full 
measure against the Universe, Moby Dick as the mystery of evil, 
and the sea as Life, These three symbols are generally 
accepted, : : 

In contrast to this view, Belgion points out that Ishmael 
is always at great pains to make the story appear believable 
and realistic lest landsmen take it as “an intolerable 
allegory. at He cites Melville's confusing letters which seen 
to back up the view that the book was not consciously written 
with symbols, | 

Belgion believes that Moby-Dick is not a fable but rather 
a fabulous tale. The fabulous setting allows the entrance of 
philosophigzing (not philosophy), which is the book! # real 
attraction, Philosophizing, as Belgion points out, is an 
American trait which may be found in Emerson, Thoreau, Whit- 
man, and Poe, This quality, and not the meaning of the 


i 
Montgomery Belgion, “Heterodoxy on Moby-Dick," Sewanee 
Review, XV (January-March, 1947), 110, bh a 
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73 
symbolism, gives the book its flavor and makes it attractive 
to readers, 

Belgion's argunent is most convincing when he suggests 
that reading the book without aymbolic intent robs it of none 
of its imaginative impact, The reader's sensibilities are 
fired by the imeres and small truths: The fall of valor in 
the Soul"; "Time places not on any map"; and "Shoreless, 
indefinite 2s Goa,” 

Melville does not lose steture in Belgion's interoretation 
but rather becomes a prose Shakespeare who offers no meaning 
to life, but profoundly moves us, like Shakespeare, to a 
poignant and vague yearning over life's mysteries, 

Richard Chase, on the other hand, reads Moby-Dick as a 
symbolic aet or artistic representation of Melville himself, 
Melville projects himself, to a certain extent, into his own 
characters, He designates the following symbols as being 
active in Moby-Dick, all of which are also reflections of 


Melville hinself: the Wounded i an ~Ahab; Zhe pivine inert. 


Pip; Zhe Handsone Sailor--Bulkington; and Prometheug-~Ahab, 4 
Chase finds these symbols not only in Moby-Dick but also in 


“rosa, Dp. 124, 
3 
al (ueetiane inats, 208 senna” to Melville,” Partisan Review, 
4 
ibid, pp. 286-294, 
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most of Melville's other wrk, Thus Melville is to him a 
conscious symbolic artist throughout his literary life, 
Welter Weber is in partial agreement with Chase in his 
internretetion of Melville as a symbolist, To Weber, Melville 
wae o writer who, while constantly seeking « harmony in the 
universe, was nevertheless unafraid to face discord and admit 
thet, to his view, the world was a monstrous organism, Weber 
believes that Melville's symbols record his attemot to see 
this disorder in the universe took form through four types, 
or levels, of aaabeRan 
1) Biblical symbol s of revolt (Hagar and Tshnael, Jonah, 
Gain, and Ahab). 


2) cas = from Greek mythology (Prometheus, the Fates, 
Medusa) e 


3) ase histoxy (Sphinxes, Pyramids, and antique Egyptian 
oom), 


4) The Demon Principle lying at the base of an evil worta,5 


Melville apleye these ayutals, Weber claims, in the order — 
given above. The denon principle is the nost rarely used, 
but it is Melville's deepest symbol, Weber's conclusion is 
thet it was Melville's belie? that *the whole universe (not — 
only civilization), with beauty and happiness and all, is a 


& 
Walter Weber, ‘Some yee ge ee Symbols in Herman 
ee Works," English Studies, XXX (October, 1949), 221- 
Eke 
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monstrous lie, ¥& 
fhe majority of crities, however, believe that Moby-Dick 
will not hold together as a continued allegory and that the 
eyabolism ie fragmentary, It is related to certein themes and 
acenes rather than to the book as a whole, 

. AS an exemple of this fragmentary symbolism, Sumner Scott 
suggests the typhoon scene in Hoby-Dick. Scott charts the 
course of the Pequod during the typhoon and pointe out thet 
the ship changes course seven times,’ The tension between 
Ahab and Sterbuck is at its height during the typhoon, Star 
buck who may be roughly characterized as representing the 
Christian man, geins the sscendancy over the Pequod with nature's 
eid in order to steer away from the waters where Moby Dick may 
be presuaed to be. Each time Ahab conquers nature and man 
to set the Pequod on his demoniacal course, Here the symbolism 
is fairly obvious, 

Nathalia Wright hae pointed out the bib Lical symbolism in 
Woby-Dick, ‘the book contains one hundred fifty-five Biblical 
references, two-thirds of which are from the O14 Testament,” 


Most of the references are involved in Melville's imagery, as 


6 A. 
Ibid., De 224. 


. | 
Sunner Scott, “Some Implications of the Typhoon Scenes 
in Moby-Dick,* American Literature, XII (Hareh, 1950), 94, 


8 
Nathalia Wright, *Biblical Allusion in Melville's Prose,” 
American Literature, XII (July, 1940), 1865, 
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76 
for example, the orles of seals are "like half articulated 
walling of the ghosts of all Herod's murdered Innocents, 0? 

Many of the nemes of characters in Moby-Dick are drawn from 
the 01d Testament, Their significance is, if not symbolical, 
at least suggestive and allusive, Ishmael, "the man at odds 
with his fellows,* is a reflection of a similar figure in 
the Bible: “And he will be a wild man; his hand will be 
against him; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren,* [Genesis: 16:12], Ahab is identified with the 
Bible in the text of Moby-Dick: “He's Ahab, boy; and Ahab of 
old, thou knowest, was a erowned king!*29 gnere are several 
parallels between Melville's Ahab and his Biblical prototype, 
Both men worship pagan gods, follow false prophets, and receive 
fatal warnings of the truth,+ To this extent Starbuck 
resembles the prophet Micaisah, In another sense, Miss Wright 
Claims, he resembles Obadiah, the God-fearing governor of 
Ahab's house, Wlijah isa fundamenteliy the same dharaktes in 
the Bible and in Hoby~Dick-~ the sooth- sayer, >” 

Miss Wright points out thet the several ships that vase 
the Pequod have names of Biblical significance, The Jeroboap 
harks back to Ahab's distant predesessor in the Bible, In 


9 er 
Hoby-Dick, p. 465. Zbid., p. 76. 


pes 12 ) 
Wright, p. 189, Ibid., p. 191. 
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7? 
Moby-Dick the Jeroboanm has preceded Ahab in encountering the 
white whale, 

Other ships and numerous minor characters are named after 
Bibliesl characters, Miss Wright points out that the signifi- 
eance of their names is minor, The Biblical personalities do 
not form a basis for an allegory but are employed as hints of 
character, he A complete application of the Biblical pattern 
to the threads of plot in Moby-Dick inevitably stretches it 
to the bresking point, | 

The fire symbolism in Moby-Dick has been examined by 
Charles C. YValoutt. | Ahab's worship of fire seems a Gothic 
touch on the surface, but Waleutt claims 1t is subtle symbolism 
in Melville's writing. He assumes that Melville intended Ahab 
to have aligned himeelf with Zorosstrianian, which divides the 
universe with «2 dichotomy of good and evil, The God of good 
ig the God of light, and therefore, Ahab worships fire.** 
Waloutt believes that fire is the complementary aynbo to the 
whale, Ahab must, like the Phoenix, experience the destruction 
of fire in order to comprehend the purification of fire, 45 

Perhaps the most controversial interpretation of Moby-Dick 
is thet of YW. H. Auden, who sees Captain Ahab aa a symbol of 


13 
ibid., De i191. 
14 
Charles C, Walcutt, “The Fire Symbolism in Moby-Dick, " 
Modern Language Notes, LIX (May, 1944), 506, 


16. 
Thid., p. 508, 
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78 
the Christian tragic hero, a man who is offered a choice and 
maxes the wrong one, +6 He contrasts Ahab with the Greek tragic 
hero who has no choice and who is ruined by fate rather than 
by hie incorrect choice, 

Objectifying evil in one whale is a brilliant intellectual 
achievenent, nccording to Auden, but Ahab'« plan to seek 
vengeance is his error,>? Ahab's subsequent life becomes a 
negative parody on the life of a saint, In obverse, he is 
tempted Like a saint and throws off earthly ties (quadrants, 
pipes, ete.) ana involves himself in religious rites for 
ening. 

Aheb dies, like Ghekespeare's tragic herons, unrepentant 


internal strengt 


of his choice, Ishmael survives because he is only a conselous- 
ness, not a will to good or evil, He sees both sides but makes 
no choice, He cannot die because he cannot live, and he is 
born agein in the flonting coffin into a world of the Christian 
choice, +6 . 
At one time 1t was fashionable to read Moby-Di 


ck a8 an 
allegory. This tendency 1s dying out among recent critics, 
Robert Berkelman, in defending the allegorical point of view, 
admits that allegory oan only be suggestive and equivocal in 7 


H, Auden, “fhe Christian Tragic Hero, * ner York Times 
Book ee (Necember 16, 1945), p. 1. 
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79 
Hoby-Dick, He maintains that only one character is consistent 
in the allegory, and this is Ahab, He is “defiant man against 
blind nature and evil,"29 wany critics skirt the issue and 
Classify loby-Dick as a “myth.” Their reasons are that it is 
written in a unique style about a unique subject matter, Further 
more, its ultimate meaning would appear to be equivocal and 
elusive, 

Taking the “aythological® approach, R. W. Short comments: 
Even the leziest reader wants to make some pursuit of the 
mysteries, Here lies the essential Melville problem, If we 
San reduce to general terms both quest and goal, we shell 
understand why none of the interpreters, even of the contra- 
aictory ones, has been wholly wrong; and why to most of us 
Mel vi: + Me meaning geens so near and at the geome time so 
Short believes that Melville was definitely not a writer of 
allegory, and he cites as evidence Melville's letter to Mrs, 
Hawthorne which he believes records Melville's surprise and 
lack of enthusiasm at hearing that Hawthorne had attached an 
allegorical meaning to the work, Strict allegory is rational- 


istic, whereas Noby~Dick is never rationalistic, Therefore, 


19 | 
Robert Berkelman, “Moby-Dick: Curiosity or Classic? * 
English Journal, XXVII (November, 1938), ‘747, 


20 | 
R. W. Short, “Melville as Symbolist," University of 
Kansas Gity Review, XXxI (Autumn, 1948), Le 
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80 
the symbolism in Moby~Dick is of value only when a specific — 
meaning is not attached to the symbol, Melville presents the 
“pasteboard mask" and allows the reader to follow it through 
to his own interpretation, 

: Short believes that the equivocal nature of Melville's 
symbols allows them to “accumulate meanings in the course of 
their use, as they knock about aw hie myth world, and so a 
single meaning attached to them often has at least a partial 


Validity, aes By the same token, no single meaning seems 


constantly true throughout the novel. Melville's symbols blur 
into one another, AS and agsume new identities, This is 
attractive criticism for those renders who are baffled by the 
ambiguities of the novel and confounded by the widespread 
disagreement among critics about Moby~Dick's symbols, 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


The chief activity of Melville's intellect as exhibited in 
Hoby-Disk is his concern with the problem of evil, Like the 
Yeading public, the critics have devoted considerable attention 
to the matter. Melville's symbolical representation of evil 
in nature had appeared in his earlier novels (notably Mardi), 
but 1t had never previously served as the theme of an entire 
work, 

William Dix has suggested that Melville's sense of evil 
came from a Calvinistic sense of sin, He cites as a source 


for this belief Melville's essay, Hawthorne and His Mosges: 


e « « that Calvinistic sense of Innate Depravity and Original 
Sin, from whose visitations, in some shape or other, no 
deeply thinking mind is always and wholly free. For, in 
certain moods, no man can weigh this world without throwing 
in something, somehow like Original Sin, to strike the 
uneven balance,1 

Dix traces this sentiment through many of Melville's works, 
The consummate statement of the problem is found, of course, 
in Moby-Dick, ‘The treatment of the problem of evil is primarily 
what raises the book shove a mere sea-story, “The antagonist 
4s an inscrutable Pate, in the form of a whale, of all evil, 


of God himself, And the protagonist, Ceptain Ahab, is a 


1 
Herman Melville Morks of Herman Melville 
(London, Soeai924) , TT, RENT Bese 
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| 82 
worthy one, a2 

Here, then, is high tragedy which, according to Nietzsche's 
definition, is the only art form which ean concern itself with 
the probles of evil, Melville had a genuine tragic vision and 
wae coneerned with hunanity's plight on earth. He escaped | 
Emerson's and Whitman's optimism, which they later cane to 
modify, Dix coneludes by calling Melville America's great 
tragic artist of the nineteenth century,” 

fudoiph von Abele has pointed out that Melville's view of 
the problem of evil was fundamentally that of William Blake in 
"The Tyger: | 


And did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lemb make thee? 
This dilemma, von Abele believes, is the problem that Melville 
states masterfully through Ahab, Ahab's quest is a humane one 
in finding a meaning for evil. But his tregedy lies in 
separating himself from human nature to fight it, ‘In abandon- 


ing humanity for his Promethean task, Ahab becomes a mono- 
maniac, * 


ater S. — oe LY (oh oage = the Problem of Evii,* 


3 
Sbid., p. 106, 


*audolph von “Om “ielvilie and the Problem of Evil,* 
Amerioan Weroury, LXV (November, 1947), 594, 
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Ahab, whom von Abele essumes to be spesking for Melville, 
develops a belief in free will out of his consciousness, Be~ 
cause of this free will he is a rebel against nature and the 
price of rebellion is annihilation, This, von Abele believes, 
is Melville's central opinion on the problem of evi1.5 

Yon Abele's discussion of free will brings up the contro-~ 
‘ versy over the ambiguous chapter entitled *The Mat Maker* 
(Chapter XLVII). Ishmael and Queequeg are weaving s mat from 
a ball of yarn that is fancifully described as the ball of 
free will: *, . . with my own hand I ply my own shuttle and 
weave my own destiny into these unalterable threads, a But 
then Ishmael adds: 
The straight warp of necessity, not to be ewerved from its 
ultimate courge--its every alternating vibration, indeed, 
only tending to thet; free will still free to ply her shuttle 
between given threads; and chance, though restrained in its 
pley within the right lines of necessity, and sideways in its 
motions directed by free will, though thus prescribed to by 
both, chance by turn rules either, and has the last featuring 
blow at events,? 
Carvel Gollins has expressed the belief that this passage 
reveals Melville's intellectual acceptance of insurmountable 
fate,® But another critic, G, Giovanni, defends free will and 


Sipta., Pe 106, Sroby-Digk, De 202. 
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Carvel Collins, *Melville's Moby~Dick," Expliestor, IV 
(Pebruary, 1946), no. 27. 
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84 
states that Melville's intention here was only to show how fate 
Gan limit free will, He claims that necessity, and not fatal- 
ism, is at the root of Melville's metaphysics? 

Clifton Fadiman finds the problem of evil projected from 
Ahab to the crew also projected to the readers, The evil that 
Ahab sees in the world he projects into the whale, The crew 
(and the res 
Rather they 


ders) do not share this projection directly. 
experience a subconscious realization that Ahab 
is a symbol of their (end our) eommon fears of the universe, 2° 

Fadiman believes that the crew, hero, and the readers are 
all awept into the book by the universal significance of Ahab's 
recognition of evil. Melville's vision of evil produced a 
book that simulated for the reader that “nes ther world which 
ie the defiant but secretly terror stricken soul of man, alone 
and appalled by this aloneness, wit 

R, E. Watters has argued thet in hia three great novels, 
Moby-piex Plerre, Melville was trying to find an 
answer to the problem of evil, Life to Melville was obviously 
a dichotomy of good and evil, According to Watters' classifi- 
cation, Mardi presents the sociology of evil; Moby~Dick, the 
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G. Glovanniy}, ‘Melville's ch hd mom 14 


(February, 1946), no. 27. 
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Clifton Fadimen, “Herman Nelville,"” Atlantic Monthly, 
CLXXIT (October, 1943), 90. 
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metaphysics of evil; and Pierre, the psychology of evil,+2 

Melville's dichotomy of evil and good is not given a 
solution in Moby-Dick, but 1s merely stated: "All visible 
objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks, But in each event 
-~-in the living act, the undoubted deed--there, some unknown 
but still reasoning thing puts forth the mouldings of its 
features from behind the unreasoning mask, If man will strike, 
strike through the mask! als Watters sees Ahab hinself as torn 
between the evil Fedallah and the good Starbuck and Pip, ‘The 
see is desoribed as beautiful yet treacherous, In the objective 
world the whale vepvesinte to Melville's metaphysics the "ac | 
cidental malice of chance,"* watters believes that iMelville 
is an advocate of neither free will nor fataliam, ‘The 
celebrated and much-discussed chapter, “The Mat Maker," leads 
him to believe that Melville advocated necessitarlanian or 
original causation as his theory of metaphysies,*5 Melville's 
romantic concepts made him believe that rebellious hatred in 
great men is a necessary response to «a necessary metaphysical 


pattern, 


12 7 
R. E. Watters, “Melville's Metaphysics of Evil," Universit 
of Toronto Quarterly, IX (January, 1940), 175, 
LB eer; ) revit 
Moby-Dick, p. 1535, Watters, p. 179, 
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86 
Melville's approach is a negative statement 


in Moby-p! ch 
of the problem of evil, Only hints of a solution appear, 
Watters believes: ‘Han's religion is one thing, and this 
practioal world quite another,** watters' opinion is that 
the final solution of the problem of evil for Melville was to 
wait forty years for statement in Billy Budd, 

Perhaps the most controversial reading of Melville's in- 
tentions in handling the problem of evil has been put forward 
by Henry Alonzo Myers, His centrel thesis is that Ahab obtains 
Victory in defeat, that the tragic view of life is his triumph, 
Myers denies many of the suprosed aymbol s in Hoby-Dick 
maintains that they are half-truths aimed at directing the 


attention to the central meaning and are not to be taken as 
hidden meanings in thenselves,*” Melville himself denies in 

the text that the book is a "hideous end intolersble allegory, "7° 
Ahab's arrival at the tragic view of life may be best summed 

up in Myers's own words: — | 


What is the tragic meaning of Moby-p kf? . « « Evil and good 
are the necessary poles of exper: aneee One ia not to be had 
without the other, They fall to man, not by chance, but by 


Hoby-Dick, Pp. 71. 


1? 
Henry Alonzo Myers, "Captain sab s green be The 
fragic Meaning of Moby-Dick,” | nelend Quarter xv 
wit 1942), 18, 


“yoby-Disk, p. 195. 
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inevitable law, which is revealed through characters. In this 
essential all men have a common fate: no one enjoys without 
suffering; and no one suffers without enjoying, In another 
respect all men are different; each lives on his own plane of 
intensity, But 1% is the nature of every man to suffer and 
enjoy in equal degree of intensity, . .. Man broods upon 
the tantalizing nature of his life, for he thinks that were 
it not for one chance course of sorrow, his would be a serene 
and exultant existence, In the end he comes to see that hig 
sorrow is the secret of the power and poignancy of his joy,+9 


liyers maintains that Aheb is similar eno: 


@h to all men to 
represent them, yet he is high enough above them to perceive 
and react to dramatic intensity, Ahab's fatal error is in 
objectifying all evil in one whale and setting out to abolish 
evil in the Promethean manner, (Myexs points out thet John 
Brown, the ¥, C. 7. U., and the Salvation Army have all made 
similar errors). “The whole romantic world has made Ahab's 
misteke egain and again, 020 


Abab's final understanding of his predicament comes only 
at the moment of his greatest defeat. 2 


Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness lies in my topmost grief, 
Ho, ho! from all your furthest bounds, pour ye now in, ye bold 
billows of my whole foregone life, and top this one piled comber 
of my death! Towards thee I roll, thou all-destroying but 
unconquering whale; to the last I grapple with thee; from — 
hell's heart I stab at thee; for hell's aske I spit my lest 
breath eat thee, Sink all coffins and all hearses to one 

common pool! and since neither can be mine, let me then tow 

to pieces, while still chasing thee, though tied to thee, 

thou damned whale! ‘hus, I give up the spear! 22 


19 | a0 : 
Myers, pp. 25-24, abid., p. 27. 


21 22 
Zt bid., De 29. . Moby: Dick, De 550. 
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LITERARY TECHNIQUE 


‘Recent literary oritics have tried to arrive at an ex- 
planation of Melville's fascinating and highly individualized 
literary technique, Melville, who stated in Pierre that he 
wrote exactly as he pleased, did not please the oritics of his 
Gay with Moby-Dick, They felt that the book was an abortive 
attempt at the fusion of numerous intractable elements, Even 
in the early 1950's critical confusion still existed over the 
style of Moby-Dih Perhaps the main fault wae that of the 
eritics who olassified Hoby-Dick as a novel in order to hold 
literary Yerdsticks up to it and pronounce 1% a bad novel, 


The more recent critics have, in the main, dropped the yard- 
stick and busied themselves with trying to discover what 
Welville was attempting and how well he succeeded in his attempt, 
The distinguished American critic, R. P. Blackmur, has 
advanced the interesting belief that Melville's Literary 
technique would have been best displayed in the rhetorical 
Emersonian esecy,” The novel as a literary form hampered 
Melville, according to Blackmux, Melville's technique of 
language did not suit his technique of form, The flaws in 
the form are, of course, obvious, Blackmur desls with one of 


1 
R, P. Blackwur, “The Craft of Herman Melville," The 
Nirginis Quarterly, XIV (Spring, 1956), 280, 
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89 
the most glaring technical lapses: the shift of consciousness 
from Ishmael to the author-omniscient when the book is well 
under way, Blackmur feels that Ishmael, while he is the 
narrator, is a clever device of consciousness not unlike Lambert 
Strether in Henry James's Zhe Ambassadors 
of the story would, of necessity, escape the consciousness of 
Ishusel, Blackmur feels that Melville would have been justified 
in his shift of consciousness hed he aa stingui shed the difference 


Since the essence 


of narrators in the text, 


Blackmur sees _ estology ag the great drematic interest 


adimireble when 1t is far away from convention and when Melville 
is employing the real ayntax of imaginative languag The 
Dick's blemishes, Blackaur feels, One 


1 Moby-Digk from novel form, 
plot, and Gothic influences is Father Mapple's sermon, “The 
insis here is that the vices of Mel- 


ville's style e1 hain, disappeared or revealed themselves as 
virtues when he shifted his mode to the germon . . . because 
he had found a mode which suited the bent of his themes, a 


2 o 
ibid. , p. 274, ibid., p. 281, 
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90 
Blackmur'a conclusion 1s thet Melville triumphed over his 
chosen literary form, the novel, because of his rhetorical 
technique, 

Leon Howard takes « different view and declares that Hoby= 
Dick is Melville's only successful venture in literary art, 
From his earlier novels, which Howard does not consider art, 
Welville drew techniques of suspense and ellusiveness--the 
intellectual suggestion thet gerina the reader but not the 
character, * ) 

eiiind- nee an elaborate suggestion based on the 1850 


Ho by: Dik: the book that had been a “dowm-to-the- 
sea~in-shins* tale or « boy'a account of whaling became the 
tractable material unen which Melville enployed his two great 
est influences, Shatespeare and Hawthorne, The tragic vision 
is from Shakespeare and the “quest” form is traceable to 
Hawthorne, ® The technique thet appeared in Moby-Dick was the 
result of a eraftenanship that was "little more than that of 
an extraordinarily talented amateur--effective only when 
external influences and versonal experi ences were united in 
a fortunate, but largely fortuitous combination, © 

Carlos Beker, on the other hand, attributes Melville's 
technique to a matured senee of balance, By his definition, 
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91 
art is « balance of the substance of thought and the substance 
of things.” He cites Wax and Peace, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Grime and Punishment as sharing this balance with Moby-Dick. 
The substance is whaling and cetology, and the thought is man's 
quality of being unvanquishable. One need only visit a whaling 
museum to see what extent Melville gave life to his subject 
matter, Baker believes that the blend of substance is perfect 
and that Mioby-Dick 1a therefore 4 masterpiece of the caliber 
of Mar and Peace. 


There is general agreement among recent critics that Mel- 


ville borrowed certain drematic effects from the Gothic novels 
to espture audience interest in HMoby-Dick, Newton Arvin, 

for example, points out that 211 Melville's novels had Gothic 
touches and that Moby-Dick 
of the Pequod is an example of Melville using horror technique, 
The ship ie described in gloomy adjectives as a weather~stained 


was no exception, The introduction 


hull with a venerable bow, spire-like masts and ancient decks, 
This is one example of many that Arvin cites to illustrate the 
connection between Melville and the Gothic novel,® 

Two eritics come to Melville's defense to save him from 
the literary company of Mrs, Radeliffe, Reginald Cook finds 
Ahab's magical rites less related to the Gothic novel than 


7 : 
Garlos Boker, “Of Art and Artifacts," New York Zines Book 
Review, LIT (August, 1947), 2. 


ewton Arvin, “Melville and the Gothic Novel,* New England 
Quarterly, XXII (March, 1949), 54, 
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92 
related to the practices of a primitive medicine man,? He 
believes that it is the primitive mystic that Melville created 
in shab, Cook points out that the primitive has no faith in 
his rites but rather practices defiance of the elementa and the 
gods, In Ahab's defiance of the elements comes his strength 
and faith, His arrogance wing the faith of the men, and his 
death is that of « proud medicine man, consistent in his 
beliefs: “Towards thee I roll, thou all destroying but 
unconquering whale; to the last I grapple with thee; from 
hell's heart I stab at thee; for hate's wake I spit my last 
breath at thee, we. 
the harpoons in blood has been explained by Joseph Jones, who 
contends that from ancient times on, blood has been employed 


The seemingly Gothic touch of tempering 


by primitives as an excellent agent for tempering hot steel. ** 
: N. Bryllion Fegin pointed out that Melville's method may 

well have been the forerumer of the strean of consciousness 

technique exemplified by James Joyee.*2 chapters XXXVIT, 


II, and XXXIX are written in the interior monologue which 


“Reginald ¢ Goch, "Bie Hedioine in Prey iirc Xi Aggent, VIII 
_—* 1948), 104, 


| 10 oby-Dick » Pe 830. 


LA 
‘nce Jones, Vamsi Blood-Queneht Theater or Metalurgy, * 
merican Literature, XVIII (March, 1946), 55. 


12 
HN, Bryiiion Fagin, “Herman Melville and the Interior 
thal AMMeriean Literature, VI (January, 1955), 434, 
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93 
Pagin believes is a link between the Shakespearean soliloquy 
and Joyce's more modern technique, Shakespeare's influence on 
Melville's style is here quite obvious, Dramatic headings 
and stage directions are interspersed with the monologue, Mel- 
Ville is closest to Joyce in the subconsclous ruminations of 
diab at the close of Chapter CXAXVIT: 


(ghab to Himself) 


There's a sight! There's a sound! The greyheaded wood- 
pecker tapping the hollow tree! Blind and dumb might well be 

envied now, See! that thing rests on two line-tubs, full of 
bo ene iil A most malicious wag, thet fellow, Rat-tat! So 
man's seconds tick! Oh! how imesaterial are all materi ais; 
What things real are there, but imponderable thoughts?715 


Critics of Melville's atyle ond literary technique have failed 
to keep pace with those eritics who have analyzed the symbolisn 
and source material of Hoby~Dick. 


“a 
 Moby~Dick, p. 460. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


The recent criticien of Melville in periodicals has pro- 
duced a Vast anount of important material concerning Melville's 
sources in Moby-Dieck, Unquestionably the most startling writer 
working in this field is Charles Olson, Although Gison's 
literary form for presenting his findings 1s very avant-garde, 
his material is of the utmost importence for an understanding 
of Melville's literary background and how he employed 1% in 


creating his nasterplece, 

in his article, “Lear and Moby-Dick, * Olson suggests that 
Moby-Dick was precipitated by Melville's reading of Shakesveare,* 
Melville's discovery of Shakespeare at the are of twenty-nine 
made little charyre in his vision of life, Olson contends, but 
rather it was the stimulus thet vrovided objectification and 
articulation of that vision. S3hekespeare acted as the catalytic 
agent that brought Melville's literary gifts to their full 
rhetorical brilliance. 

Prom Olson's study of Melville's underlinings in his 
edition of Shulkblpeidre'é works, he hae discovered certain 
‘Wital parallels between Hoby-Dick and King Lear. In Melville's 

article, “Hawthorne and His liosses," he has this to say sbout 


Shakespeare! 


i 
Charles Olson, “Lear end Moby-Dick," Twice a Year, I 
(Fall-Winter, 1938), 165. 
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In Shakespeare's tomb lifes infinitely more than Shakeapesre 
ever wrote, And if I magnify Shakespeare, it is not so much 
for whet he did do as for what he did not do, or refrained 
from doing, Yor in thie world of lies, truth is forced to 
fly like a seared white doe in the woodlands; and only by 
cunning glimpses will she reveal herself, as in Shakespeare; 
and other masters of the great art of Telling the Truth,-- 
even though it be covertly and by snatches, 2 
Shakespeare expresses this idea in King Lear, as Olson points 
out: "Fool: Truth's a» dog must to kennel; he must be whipp'd 
‘out, when Lady the brach may stand by th' fire and stink," 
[Act I, Scene IV, ll. 124-1296], It is Olson's eontention that 
it was Shakespeare the truthteller, and not Shakespeare the 
playwright whom Melville admired and simulated in Moby-Diok. 
Chronologically the evidence is convincing: Melville's earlier 
works were novels in the common sense of the word, but Moby~ 
Dick--written shortly after Melville studied King Lear--defies 
eonventional form to comaunicate Melville's vision of the 
truth, 

 gnother facet of Shakespeare that impressed Melville was 
Shakespeare's ability to spesk the truth through evil men: 
"Edmund: Some good I mean to do, Despite of mine own nature, * 
{act V, Scene ITI, 11. 243-244]. Melville's admiration for 
this passage is illustrated by another quotation from the Haw 
thorne essay: “Tormented into destruction, Lear, the frantic 


2 
Herman Melville, 7! 
(London, 1922-1924), XT. 


2 Somplste works of Herman Uelviile 


3 
Olson, p. 168, 
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96 
King, tears off the mask, and speaks the same madness of vital 
truth, “4 

Olson discloses that in the back of Melville's edition of 
Lear was written, "Zgo non beptizo te in nomine Patris et FAlil 
et Spiritus Sancti--sed in nomine Diabold. a6 This passage 
reappears almost intact in Hoby-Dick furing Ahab's somewhat 
Gothic religious rites, 

On the surface, the world of Ahab would appear to be closer 
to that of Meob : 
ences, ond identification with evil, Yet Olson's argument 
de convincing thet the theme of madness ond its undefinsble 
divination of truth is the primary Shekespearian influence on 
Melville, Lear and the Fool are certainly, in this light, 
perallel to Ahab and Pip. Olson's contention is that Ahab 


eth, with its prophecies, supernatural occur~ 


cannot read truth because of his Paustian compact with 
Fedsalieh, Lear can attain to the truth by lesing his pride, 

In his copy of King Lear Melville noted that “right 
Teason® was the way to attain to Goa,® Olson believes that 
two characters in Noby-Dick typify this to Melville: Bulk- 
ington, who reasons that landlessness is the highest truth; and 
Ishmael, who alone hears out Father Mapple’s sermon, understands 
Pip, and narrates the story. 


4 5 
Melville, p. 130, Olson, p. 174, 


6 
Abid, p. 176. 
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97 
Olson believes that Ahab, like Lear, has a fatal pride that 
builda to a tremendous piteh and then breaks down in a love for 
humanity, Ahab's treatment of Pip at the close of the book is 
similar to Lear's treatment of the Fool, Olson claims that 
*these rough manuscript notes of blasphemy, madness, and magic 
which Melville Jotted down in his copy of Shakespeare lead into 
the splintered heart of Moby-Dick.”? ‘The action of the novel 
is Learish in that if 1s dark end dramatic, Somewhat more 
questionable, I believe, is Olson's contention that Moby-Dick 
is an unstageable drama, that the chapters on cetology are the 
conie sub-plot and the various boats are the moving material, 
Olson's conclusions are that Melville thought that since 
he was writing in a democracy, he could improve on Shakespeare 
in telling the ultimate truth, However, Melville learned from 
Shakespeare that subjective rather than outward conflicts are 


the stuff of creation,® 
fhe importance of Charles Olson's criticiem is not that 

4% establishes Shakespeare's influence on Melville, but rather 

that, from his research on Melville's underlinings, he has 

discovered specifie passages which indicate a degree of in- 


fluence, 


8. 
did., p. 189. 
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An interesting possibility for « source of idoby-Dick was 
put forth by the late Robert Forsythe. He establishes the fact 
that there was an albino whale story floating »sround New England 
when Melville was a boy, Emerson noted it in his Journals as 
being an old story in 1839.9 ‘the whale was called “Old Tom" 
and wag relentlessly pursued by many whalera, It was taken, 
according to this story, either by the Essex or the Winslow, 

As Forsythe points out, this story precedes Reynolds's Mocha 
Dick, which had previously been assumed to be Melville's source?? 

Sherman Paul has suggested that the folk tales of the 
West helped Melville form his American hero, The legend of 
Wike Fink, the cana’ , 
Moby-Dick in “The Town Ho's Story" in the character of Steel- 
kilt, 

Welville's source for the folk tale was probably the 
widely known *The Last of the Boatmen" by Morgan Neville, 
Melville's description of Steelkiilt often parallels Neville's — 
éesoription of Mike Fink, 2+ 

fhe vivid figure of Father Mapple, the preacher at the 


tan, seems to have worked its way into 


Seamen's Bethel, is probably drawn from life, according to 
R. E. Watters, Walt Whitman's deseription of Edward Thompson 
Taylor's church coincides with meny of the detaile of Melville's 


*R. 8. Forsythe, “fmerson and Moby-Dick,* Notes end 
CLXXVII (December, 1939), 457, 
10 
il | 
Sherman Paul, *Morgan Neville, Melville and the Folk Hero,* 
‘and Queries, OXCIV (June, 1949), 276, ' 
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99 
deseription of Father Mapple's church, Although there is no 
evidence to prove it, it is not inconceivable that Melville 
had seen this common, folksy preacher since he had courted 
his wife in New Bedford at the same time thet Taylor preached 
there, 1? In a larger sense, Father Hepple is, of course, 

a brilliant originsl creation of the imagination, Father 

 Mapole is larger than life, but Watters’ contention is that 

he grew out of the life of his prototype, Father Taylor, 
Elizabeth Foster has noted that Melville made use of 

, . 5 mey provided 

him with a cosmic sweep, a sense of vastness and timelessness 

in his imagery that was invaluable to his art; . 


geology books in the creation of M 


I am, by a flood, borne back to that wondrous 0 ee ere 
time itself can be said to have begun; for time began with 
man, . . . when wedged bastions of ice pressed hard upon what 
ee mow the Tropics; ... Then the whole world was the 

whele's; and, king of creation, he left his w wexe along the 
present lines of the Andes and the Himmalehs,+4 


' Magnificent as his use of geology was, Melville aid not 
always eaploy the soience acourately, Melville employed so 


many sources while writing Moby-Dick that they may never all 
be accurately compiled, Working at a white-heat to produce 


12 
R, E, Watters, Anaya Salt Water Preacher,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XIV (July, 1946), 360, 


ba Elizabeth Foster, “Melville and (Geology, * 
Literature, XVII (March, 1945), 65, 


**woby-Dick, pe 420, 
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the book in one year, it is understandable that Helville would 
slip into inaccuracies in his imogery and descriptive touches, 

Another book that Melville used during the year of Moby~ 
Dick's composition was Journal of » Novae to the Northern 
Mhale-Fishery, by William Scoresby, Jr. Wilson Heflin dis- 
eovered that Melville took this book from the New York Society 
Library and returned it only when Hoby-Dick was running through 
the preases,° Heflin suggests that the Journel contains all 
the raw facts that Melville employed concerning the Pequod's 
compasses and Ahab's handling of thelr polarity, He prints 
passages of the Journal alongside the corresponding passages 
in Hoby~Dick to show borrowings which extend even to the point 
of carrying over the image of "knitting needles* for eonpass 
needles, *° 


Melville obviously was striving for accuracy in 
hie description of nautical phenomena, Again, ifelville took 
@ source and raised it to dramatic significance, 
Henry FP, Pommer has pointed out the use of anativer source 
for wourciek? the Narrative of the Host Extre 
wreck of the Whale-Ship Essex, by Owen Chase, 
In the leaves of this book Melville wrote of how he first met 


Owen Chase's son and heard of the Essex, a shaling ship that 
was sunk by a whale, According to Pommer, the book supplies 


1B ya2.e0n Heflin, "The Source of Ahab's Lordship over the 
Level Losdstone,* Americgn Literature, XX (November, 1948), 525, 
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six quotations (one for the Extracts by a sub-sub librarian) 
and materlal for two chapters of ecetology--"The Affidavit" 
and “The Battering Ram"? For example, in Chase's book the 
following pasenge appears: "The eyes and ears are removed 
nearly one-third the length of the whole fish, from the front 
part of the head, end are not in the least endangered in the 
mode of attack. #8 and in Moby-Dick: "You observe that his 
eyes and ears are at the sides of his head, nearly one third 
of his entire length from the front, — 

Of incidental interest is the fact that Charles R, Ander 
son has checked the certificate of registrations of the Essex 
and the Acushnet and neither matches Melville's description 
of the Pequod.™ Anderson believes that Melville was beyond 
employing autobiography 23 a source when he wrote Moby~Dick. 
Janes D, Hart agrees with this opinion and adda that Dana's 
sea books had little influence on Melville, or Melville's 


return to the sea, He points out the possible satire on Dana 


1? 
Henry F, Pommer, “Herman Melville and the Wake of the 
Essex," american Litersture, XX (November, 1948), 292, 


18 
Owen chase, Narrative 
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Moby-Dick, p. 516. 
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Charles R. Anderson, "The Romance of Scholarship: Trac- 
Melville in the South Seas," Colophon, ns, ITI (Spring, 
13 de 271. 
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in Moby-pick:** vor nowadays, the whale-fishery furnishes an 
asylum for many romantic, melancholy, ond absent-minded young 
men, disgusted with the carking care of earth, and seeking 
sentiment in tar and blubber, "7" 

. The source work on Melville has been interesting, rather 
than exhaustive, An extensive check-list of Melville's read- 
ing25 shows how far this study could be carried, To date, the 
important sources have been ably presented in the recent 
eriticism in books and periodicals, 


oo Dp. Hart, "Melville and Dana, * Anerican Literature, 


Hoby-Dick, p. 148, 


23 it ) 
Merton Sealts, “a Check List of Melville's Reading, * 
Library Bulletin, II (Spring, 1948), 141-163, 
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CONCLUSION 


What the white whale 
was to Ahab, has been 
‘hinted; what, at tines, 
he was to me, ag yet 
remains unsaid, 


Herman Melville 


i believe it 1s evident that Moby~pi 
attention in the last fifteen years than ever before, However, 


ok has received more 


there can be no question that criticism hes, in some way, failed 
to conquer Moby-Dick. As Yvor Winters put it: "The field of 
Melville criticiam is far more heartening than it was thirty 
years ogo, for there is much activity; the seme activity, 
unfortunately, 1s for the grest part desperately confused, ** 
The desperate confusion is everywhere apparent, Few 
oritics are in agreement on any aspect of Moby-Dick, save its 


*woby-Dick, p. 176. 


2 
Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (Denver, 1948), p. 200. 
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Greatness, Perhaps the greatest confusion arises over the 
heart of the novel, its meaning, and its symbolism, Moby-Dick 
has always presented a challenge to erities, The early critics, 
generally spenking, misread it. Today's oritics are in danger 
of resding too much into it, 

Some oritios (I would elite Richard Chase and W. 5. Gleim 
aS examples) have treated Noby-Dick to an analysis thet can 
only be called creative, not critical, These eritics have 
done work that they feel Melville left undone, Ghase, for 
example, has devoted a good deal of attention to highlighting 
Melville's use of American folk tales in Moby-Dick, He seems 


Unaware that the mere presence of folk tele material in a work 
is not, by itself, at all relevant to the work's artistic 


merit, Gleim's attempts to grepple with Hoby-Diek have 
produced an interpretation so original that it may be called 
completely creative, Melville's novel was merely a point of 
departure for Glieim's creative telents, Yet these oritics, 
together with other, less diffuse critics, have all had some- 
thing of importance to say about Hoby-Dick. 

On the other hand, no eritic (with the possible exception 
of Matthiessen) has created a permanent impression on eriticnl 
views of Moby-Diok, This is a testament perhaps to the book's 
critical intractability. It may also be a testament to a 
fundamental failing in recent criticisn, 
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I believe it is apparent from a study of this criticisn 

that Hoby-Dick is more popular now than ever before in spite 
of the confusion extant among critics, I believe that we 
have, in iloby-Dick, » work, like Hamlet or the Divine Comedy, 
that is impervious and intractable to eriticiam, If this 
premise is allowed, then the recent criticism is in no way a 
failure, Although no one interpretation of Moby-Diok may be 
completely satisfying, the sum total of all the recent work 
on the novel ia a rich tapestry of conflicting, yet rewarding, 
interpretations, Each reader must, like the eritic, come to 
grips with Moby-~pi 3} 
of the recent criticiem may aid the reader in sensing the 


. for himself, The richness and variety 


significance of the various conflicting interpretations, 

Therein lies its value, and I believe that its value is great. 
The disagreement among eritics has shown not a failing 

but a depth in Moby-Dick. When studied as subjective eritician, 

the work of these critics is brilliant, And Boby-Di.ch 

be read subjectively. ‘The critics have read it subjectively, 

and the readers must read both the book and the oriticiam 


nust 


subjectively if either is to have any value, The meaning of. 
Moby-Dick is not a constsnt thing to be accepted dogmatically 
from any one critic, The meaning will vary with each reader, 
And for this reason, Moby-Dick, like other classics holding 
many meanings, will endure as one of America's finest contri- 
butions to literature. 
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